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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


teach things rather than names” 
is the aim of Dr. J. H. Kellogg’s SECOND 
BOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY AND HY- 
GIENE, just issued. As the title indicates, 
it is a book for advanced classes, and the 
author has endeavored to bring within the 
comprehension of the student important facts 
not generally treated in school physiologies. 
Prominence is also given to the branch of the 
subject relating to the effects of alcohol, nar- 
cotics, and. other stimulants on the human 
system. Colored charts and woodcuts help 
to elucidate the text. 

Dr. Kellogg’s series consists of FIRST 
BOOK IN PHYSIOLOGY AND HY- 
GIENE (40 cents), and SECOND BOOK 
IN PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE (80 
cents). 


The method of presentation pursued in Dr. 
W. J. Milne’s ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA 
is the same as that which is exemplified in 
his Arithmetics, and which has proved not 
only pedagogically correct but has also met 
with general and enthusiastic approval. Milne’s 
Elements of Algebra, just published. Price, 
prepaid, 60 cents. 


PECK AND ARROWSMITH’S ROMAN LIFE 
IN LATIN PROSE AND VERSE aims to give, 
in the form of a collection of characteristic 
extracts from varied sources, a representative 
survey of Latin letters for the use of those 
who cannot devote a longer course to the 
study. The selections are made solely on the 
basis of their intrinsic interest and their rela- 
tion to Roman life, and range from the popu- 
lar songs which antedate written literature, to 
the Christian Hymns of the third century. To 
each selection is prefixed a precise account of 
the author, when known, and his works, with 
a brief working bibliography. For convenience 
in sight reading the text is provided with a 
translation of the more difficult words, and 
followed by a fuller commentary on special 
points of interest. Several of the selections 
have never before been published with an 
English commentary. 


The Report of the Latin Conference of the 
Committee of Ten favors for first readings in 
Latin, authors whose works have a general 
interest and a close relation to the life and 
customs of the people. ARROWSMITH 
AND WHICHER’S FIRST LATIN READ- 
INGS—nearly ready—meets the Committee’s 
requirements. Adapted to second-year work, 
it is a collection of simple, carefully graded 
material, wide in its scope and interesting in 
its matter. The selections deal more with the 
daily life and customs of the Romans than 
with their military achievements, and are not 
confined to any one author or period. Speci- 
men pages may be had by addressing the Pub- 
lishers. 

THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF 
TEN ON SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDIES, pro- 
nounced by U.S. Commissioner Harris the 
most important educational document ever 


The books mentioned in these notes are all published by the American Bosk Company. 
the most popular and reliable text-books for all grades of public and private schools. 
Special terms for first supplies. 


being sent prepaid on receipt of list price. 


issued in this country, has been printed and 
published by the American Book Company 
for the benefit of the National Educational 
Association. It is supplied, postpaid, at the 
nominal price of 30 cents. 


SMALL AND VINCENT’S INTRODUCTION 
TO THE STUDY OF SOCIETY ($1.80) is note- 
worthy as the initial volume of its kind pub- 
lished in this country. It deals with the fun- 
damental facts of society, and is intended to 
furnish a basis for preliminary instruction in 
Sociology in American institutions of higher 
education. 


A new aspect is given to the study of 
Botany in Oliver R. Willis’s PRACTICAL 
FLORA ($1.50). .It shows the economic 
features of the vegetable kingdom, and its 
glations to our every-day life. Food-produc- 
ing vegetation and plants that yield articles of 
use or consumption are described and classi- 
fied, and to each is appended its history, 
geography, and other information of economic 
and commercial interest. It is cordially recom- 
mended by Profs. W.G. Farlow (Harvard), 
Byron D. Halsted (Rutgers), Geo. McCloskie 
(Princeton), Albert P. Brigham (Colgate), and 
other leading botanists. 


The method by observation and inspection, 
applied to the study of Latin and Greek in 
President Harper’s INDUCTIVE CLASSI- 
CAL SERIES, has many advantages which 
instructors have been quick to recognize and 
appreciate. Latest issues of the series are 
repeating the phenomenal success achieved by 
their predecessors. Every one interested in 
classical study should know these books. 


‘¢ Pupils should be helped to help them- 
Selves’’ may be said to be the keynote of 
Metcalf’s ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR 
COMMON SCHOOLS (60 cents), just pub- 
lished. In this book pupils are led, first, in 
the light of their own experience to study the 
simple facts of language, and then to investi- 
gate the more difficult matters of construction 
and inflection until they arrive at the general 
laws which govern its structure. The authors 
of this excellent text-book are Robert C. Met- 


calf, Supervisor of Schools, Boston, Mass., . 


and Thomas Metcalf, of the Illinois State 
Normal School. 


INDUCTIVE STUDIES IN ENGLISH GRAM- 
MAR (40 cents), by President Harper and Dr. 
Burgess, aims to secure more thorough prep- 
aration in English in connection with prepara- 
tory classical studies. It is scientific and 
thought-inspiring; presents essential facts 
only; emphasizes indispensable, though often 
neglected, matters, and follows more closely 
the German and Latin grammars. 


ECLECTIC ENGLISH CLASSICS steadily in- 
crease in popularity, due to the high literary 
quality of the books selected, careful editing, 
judicious, helpful notes, pleasing appearance, 
and low prices. Fourteen volumes are now 


ready, and nearly as many more are announced 
as forthcoming. 


The Laboratory Work in Chemistry for 
secondary schools, outlined in the Report of 
the Committee of Ten, is closely followed in 
the 151 experiments given in COOLEY’S 
LABORATORY STUDIES IN_ ELE- 
MENTARY CHEMISTRY (50. cents). 
These experiments present all the fundamental 
facts and principles of the science, and can be 
used in connection with any text-book of ele- 
mentary general chemistry. 


The New York Times says of GUERBER’S 
MYTHS OF GREECE AND ROME (§1.50): 
“We recall no recent work in this field more 
interesting, or which, without being preten- 
tious, will give the reader so quickly and surely 
a knowledge of classical mythology.” 


br. Emerson E, White has laid the teachers’ 
profession under lasting obligation for his 
SCHOOL MANAGEMENT ($1.00). Pudlic 
Opinion says: “It would be well for them- 
selves, their scholars, and the Republic if 
‘School Management’ could be read carefully 
and thoughtfully by every teacher.” 


The first Copy Books to teach a systematic 
course of Book-keeping are Number 9 (Single 
Entry) and Number 11 (Double Entry) of the 
new SPENCERIAN BUSINESS COPY 
BOOKS. Of the same series, Number 8 pre- 
sents Miscellaneous Business Forms, and Num- 
ber 10, Connected Business Forms. Price, 
96 cents per dozen. 


With strong credentials from Europe, 
Vertical Writing seeks recognition here. Its 
progress, however, has been retarded by the 
uncouth, clumsily formed copies heretofore 
offered. THE AMERICAN SYSTEM OF 
VERTICAL WRITING, just issued, is the 
first to present graceful, pleasing, finely exe- 
cuted vertical script forms, providing for 
teaching the system under the most favorable 
conditions. $1.00 per doz, prepaid. 


‘The newest text-book for primary instruc- 
tion in the language is MAX WELL’S FIRST 
BOOK IN ENGLISH (40 cents). Through 
the study of simple, interesting sentences, 
young pupils are trained almost unconsciously 
to express their thoughts clearly and accu- 
rately. With his Introductory Lessons (40 
cents), it forms the latest two-book series in 
English grammar for common schools. His 
Advanced Lessons (60 cents) is for higher 
grammar grades and high schools. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., recently adopted for ex- 
clusive use in the city public schools, FU N- 
DENBERG’S FIRST LESSONS IN READ- 
ING (25 cents). This is a new book, judi- 
ciously combining the best features of the 
word, sentence, and phonic methods. It aims 
to develop thought in the pupil, and avoids 
machine processes of teaching. Teacher's 
Edition, 50 cents. 


They have the largest number and greatest variety of 
They make no charge for delivery—any of their books 
Catalogues and circulars, also Bulletin of new books, free. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, Publishers 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


PORTLAND, Ore. 
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A Family Paper 


Lippincott Company 


LIBRARY 
COMPLETE 


Without the Standard 
Reference Books 


THESE COMPRISE : 


The New 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia 


A compendium of universal knowledge, thoroughly up to date, 
unequaled by any other encyclopedia, either in America or 
abroad. 


In ten volumes. 
Cloth, $30.00. 
Sheep, $40.00. 
Half Morocco, $45.00. 


Lippincott’s 
Gazetteer of the World 


Edition of 1893. <A complete pronouncing Gazetteer or Geo- 
graphical Dictionary of the world, containing notices of over 
125,000 //aces, with recent and authentic information respect- 
ing the Countries, Islands, Rivers, Mountains, Cities, Towns, 
etc., in every portion of the globe. Invaluable to the student, 
teacher, banker, merchant, journalist, and lawyer. 
One volume. Large 8vo. 
Sheep, $12.00. 
Half Russia, $15.00. 
Patent Index, 75 cents additional. 


Lippincott’s 
Biographical Dictionary 


Giving memoirs of the eminent persons of all ages and countries, 
‘rom which may be gathered a knowledge of the lives of those 
who have made the world’s history famous. 
One volume. Large 8vo. 
Sheep, $12.00. 


Half Russia, $15.00. 
Patent Index, 75 cents additional. 


Worcester’s Dictionary 


The standard Dictionary of the English language, and _ so 
accepted by the great body of literary men. 
Large 4to. 
Sheep, $10.00. 


Half Russia, $12.00. 
Patent Index, 75 cents additional. 


SOLD BY ALL| BOOKSELLERS 
al 


Specimen pages of auy of the above books sent free on 
pplication to the Publishers. 


J. B. Lippincott Company 


PHILADELPHIA 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


HISTORICAL TALES 


SCHOOL EDITION 


The Romance of Reality 


By CHARLES Morris, author of “ Half-Hour Series,” “ Tales from 
the Dramatists,” etc. Four VOLUMES. 


America, England, France, 
Germany 


i2mo. Full cloth, 75 cents per volume 


In each volume the author briefly but pointedly recites from twenty- 


five to thirty-two stirring events in the annals of the respective , 


nations. The tales gathered within these charming volumes have at 
once the attractiveness of the novel and the merit of truth. “ The 
Romance of Reality,” the sub-title of the work, admirably indicates 
its character, for within its pages may be found grouped the sum of 
those romantic and eventful incidents which form the pith of the 
history of the leading modern nations, and many of which have long 
been favorites in popular lore. 


Lippincott’s 
New Science Series 


Sharpless & Phillips’s Astronomy.................. $1 00 
Sharpless & Phillips’s Natural Philosophy.......... 1 00 
Key to Sharpless & Phillips’s Natural Philosophy.. 50 
Greene’s Cheantetry 1 00 


Bert’s First Steps in Scientific Knowledge. (Complete) 60 
Bert’s First Steps in Scientific Knowledge. (In two. 


books.) 
Book 1. Animals, Plants, Stones, and Soil.............. 30 
Book 2. Physics, Chemistry, and Physiology rit: 36 
Bert’s Primer of Scientific Knowledge.............. 36 


A Course of Zoology. From the French. By W. H. 
GREENE, M.D.......... 75 


Houston’s Outlines of Forestry..................... 1 00 


Cutter’s 
New Physiological Series 


Beginner’s Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene.... $0 30 
intermediate Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene.... 50 
Comprehensive Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene 1 00 


Anatomical Charts, Human and Comparative. Nine ina 
set, 2x 3 feet, on Rollers...... 12 00 


For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by the Pub- 
lishers, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


J. B: Lippincott Company 


PHILADELPHIA 
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PRATT INSTITUTE, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


FOUNDED BY CHARLES PRATT FOR THE PROMOTION OF ART, SCIENCE, 
LITERATURE, INDUSTRY, AND THRIFT 


LOCATION—Main Buildings on Ryerson Street, between DeKalb and Wil- 
loughby Avenues. 

VISITING DAYS— Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, from 10 A.M. to 12 M., 
and from ; to 5 P.M., during spring term; during the fall and winter terms 
additional visiting hours are from 7:30 to 9:30 P.M. of the same days. 


CALENDAR-—Spring term closes June 22, ~~ 
Fall term day and evening classes begin Sept. 24, 1894. 
Fall term closes December 21, 1894. 
Winter term begins 2, 1895. 

~ Winter term closes March 22, 1895. 

Spring term begins April 1, 1895. 
Spring term closes June 21. 1895. 

GENERAL OFFICES—No. 215 Ryerson Street, Main Building, second floor. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES—Charles M. Pratt, President; George D. Pratt; 
Frederic B. Pratt, Secretary and Treasurer. 


PRATT INSTITUTE FREE LIBRARY AND READING-ROOM— Main Build- 
ing. first floor. Hours, circulating department, 9 A.M. to 6 P.M., and on 
nesday and Saturday, 9 A.M. to 9:30 P.M. Reading-room, 9 A.M. to 
9:30 P.M. 40,000 volumes ; 200 periodicals. 
Astral Branch, 74 India Street, Greenpoint. 
South Third Street Deliverv, 754 Driggs Avenue. 


THE THRIFT—J. Hollis Gibson, Assistant Manager. Main Building, second 
floor—Genera! Office. 
Investment branch, deposit branch, loan branch. 


MUSEUM— Main Building, fifth floor. 
J. Frederick Hopkins, Associate Director. 


PRATT INSTITUTE MONTHLY—M. W. Plummer, Editor-in-Chief; M. L. 
Avery. Associate Editor; J. F. Hopkins, Business Manager; R. 5S. Howe, 
Advertising Agent. 


DEPARTMENTS 


HIGH SCHOOL—W. A. McAndrew, Principal; Emma A. Winship, Secretary. 
Office, High School Building, second floor. 
_ Classes—language, history, mathematics, science, drawing, manual 

training. 

DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS—W. S. Perry, Director; Harriet M. Cox, 
Clara L. Fairfield, Secretaries. Office, Main Building, fourth floor. 

Classes—Regular Art Course includes antique, life, anatomy, color 

sketching, and composition. Normal Art Course includes frechand and 
instrumental drawing, gntique, color, design, clay-modeling, sketching, 
methods of teaching. Clay-Modeling includes ornament, antique, design 
in the round, modeling from life. Technical Design includes treehand 
drawing, color. decoration, applied design, technical methods. Architec- 


tural Drawing includes freehand and architectural drawing, historic style, 
color, mathematics, and shopwork. Mechanical Drawing includes free- 
hand and mechanical drawing, metallurgy, mathematics, mechanism, and 
shopwork. Wood-Carving includes freehand and instrumental drawing. 
design, clay-modeling, Art Needlework includes freehand 
drawing, design, color, art needlework. 


DEPARTMENT OF DOMESTIC ART—Harriet S. Sackett, Director; Ada 
A. M. Pratt, Julia K. McDougall, Secretaries. Office, Main Building, 
third floor, room 32. 

Classes—sewing, dressmaking, millinery, physical culture. Combined 
course in Domestic Art and Domestic Science. 


DEPARTMENT OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE—Emma 0. Conro, Director 
Louise Fowler, Secretary. Office, Main Building, third floor, room 33. 
Ciasses—Normal and Special Courses, including German, chemistry, 
bacteriology, physiology, hygiene, emergencies. home nursing, public 
hygiene, cookery, wn ep ousehold Science, including home sanitation, 
household art, household economy. Food economics. 


DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY—Charles R. Richards, 

Director ; Edwin W. Foster, Secretary. Office, Science and Technology 
Building, first floor. 
_ Classes—Drawing and Machine Design, Normal Class in Manual Train- 
ing, algebra, geometry, physics, chemistry, electrical construction, steam 
and the steam-engine, strength of materials, machine design, carpentry, 
machine-work, plumbing, house, sign, and fresco painting. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE—Norman P. Heffley, Director. Office, 
Science and Technology Building, second floor. 
Classes—Phonography, including business, legal, and general reporting, 
- oe punctuation, correspondence; Typewriting, including business 
and general copying purposes, spelling, correspondence, manifolding, 
mimeographing; Book-keeping, including wholesale and retail, jobbing, 
commission, banking, business practice; Arithmetic and Penmanship, 
including interest, percentage, discount, short methods, rapid calculations ; 
English, including grammar. rhetoric, correspondence, composition ; 
Spanish, including grammar, conversation, correspondence, composition. 


DEPARTMENT OF KINDERGARTENS—Alice E. Fitts, Director. Office, 
Main Building, General Office. second floor. 

Classes—Normal Course; Mutter und Kose-Lieder—gifts, occupations, 
science, music, drawing, physical culture, kindergarten games, history ot 
education, psychology; Special Course ; Nurses’ Course. 

DEPARTMENT OF LIBRARIES—Margaret Healy, Director; Mary W. 
Plummer. Librarian. First floor, Main Building. 
Classes in library qoonemy, reference work, and cataloguing; general 
literature, including classical, Oriental, modern Continental, English, and 
American ; English composition. 


FREDERICK B. PRATT, Secretary 


Mr. B. J. Lang, Boston, Mass. 


The book is greatly to be commended. 
Miss Elizabeth F. Johnson, Committee on Hymn-Books 
First Congregational Church, Montclair, N. J. 


_ It gives me great pleasure to add my word of hearty commendation 
in behalf of the Plymouth Hymnal. We have had it in our church tor some 
months. and we find that its continued use only confirms my former 
opinion that it is the choicest collection of hymns I have seen, and one 
eminently qualifed to promote spiritual worship. The poetic quality of 
the hymns and careful selection of the music render it valuable also from 
an educational point of view. So far as I know, it is very satisfactory to 
members ot the congregation and church officers. 


Mr. J. R. Howard (Fords, Howard & Hulbert, Publish- 
ers, New York), Committee on Hymn-Books 
First Congregational Church, Montclair, N. J. 


All are much pleased with both hymns and music. I have heard no 
adverse criticism and considerable commendation. 


Andrew Sawyer, Committee on Hymn-Books— 
King’s Highway Chapel, Bridgeport, Conn. 


I like your book immensely. We are quite sure that we made no mis- 
take in selecting the Plymouth emael. It grows upon us, and we find 
it better and better as we explore its riches. I must express my personal 
thanks for your great kindness in furnishing our pastor and organist with 
comes of your special edition for use in the chapel. The extra pages of 
indexes must be a comfort to any one who wishes readily to find any of 
the good things in the Plymouth Hymnal. I assure you that it will give 


me pleasure to commend our choice to any church who is now contem- 
plating, or may hereafter contemplate, a change of hymn-books. 


Full information concerning the Plymouth Hymnal and the prices for introduction, together with specimen pages containing hymns and 
tunes, will be sent to pastors, or choir-masters, at their request. 


The Outlook Company, Publishers, 13 Astor Place, New York 


The Plymouth Hymnal 


EDITED BY LYMAN ABBOTT 
With the co-operation of Chas. H. Morse and Herbert Vaughan Abbott 


A Book compiled to meet the increasing demand of the churches for the best music for congregational use. 


TESTIMONIALS : 


_._ have been examining the Plymouth Hymnal with great interest. What an admirable book for use where the congregation join in the singing! 
The book is stored with good things—it needs must be to make so inconspicuous some of the material which habit and tradition force one ta tolerate. 


Young Women’s Christian Association, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Although but a few months in use, the Plymouth Hymnal has already 
ined the most cordial indorsement of the Association. It seems to have 
rought together under its covers all the best hymns of the past, present. 
and almost of the future, containing as it does certain of the newest 
hymns which are but just coming into popular favor. We consider it 
from every point of view a rare compilation, and ourselves furtunate in 
having found such a hymn-book ready to our need. 


Rev. W. E. Cadmus, Hingham Centre, Mass. 


We think highly of the book, both in its external appearance and in 
the arrangement and wer of its contents. It is thoroughly modern, 
and destined to a long-lived reputation. 


Mr. H. G. Harris, Organist 
Westminster Presbyterian Church, Troy, N. Y. 

I consider ay Hymnal one of the finest collections I have ever seen. | 
especially like the high musical character of the tunes throughout the 
book, and consider it just the collection to meet the fast-growing demand 
for a better class of music throughout our churches. 


Mr. Frank L. Rankin, Organist 
High Street Congregational Church, Portland, Me. 

I wish to express to you the satisfaction with which we are using the 
Plymouth Hymnal. he new tunes are of the highest order, and | also 
find all of the old favorites in the book. The hymns seem to be equally 
good; in fact. | may say that 1 consider the book to be pretty nearly a per- 
fect Hymnal. We are all very sure that we made no mistake in selecting 
your publication for High Street. 
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— Terms 


The Outlook is a weekly 
Family Paper, containing this 
week forty-eight pages. The 
subscription price is Three Dol- 
lars a year, payable in advance. 


Postage is Prepaid by 
the publishers for all subscrip- 
tions in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico. For all other 
countries in the Postal Union 
add $1.56 for postage. 


New Subscriptions may 
commence at any time during 
the year. 


Receipts.— The date on your 
label indicates the time to 
which your subscription is paid. 
An acknowledgment is sent on 
the receipt of each subscription, 
and the yellow label should bear 
the new date within two weeks 
of the receipt of the remittance. 


Changes of Address.— 
When a change of address is 
ordered, both the new and the 
old address must be given, and 
notice sent one week before the 
change is desired. 


Discontinuances,.—Sub- 
scribers wishing The Outlook 
stopped at the expiration of 
their subscriptions should noti- 
fy us to that effect; otherwise 
we shall consider it their wish 
to have it continued. 


How to Remit.—Remit- 
tances should be sent by Check, 
Draft, Express Order, Money 
Order, payable to order of THE 
OUTLOOK COMPANY. Cash 
and Postal Notes should be 
sent in Registered Letter. 


As al Represent- 
ative is desired in each town 
in the country, Correspond- 
ence is invited, 


Letters should be addressed : 
THE OUTLOOK, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 
New York. 


4 


EDITORIAL : 


Democratic Protection..... 


Question and Answer...... 


Editorial Notes............. 


Social Life at American 


ccc. 


Poetry : 


iam Watson............ 

Ex Scintilla Incendia. 
Mary G. Slocum.. 

The Historical Pilgrimage. 

George H. Haynes....... 


THE HOME: 
LAfe’s 


Copyright, 


Passage of the Senate Bill. 


The Constitutional Convention. 248 
The Chino-Japanese War.. 
Educational Progress....... 
A Treaty of Peace.... ..... 


Mr. Crooker’s Second Error..... 252 
CONTRIBUTED ARTICLES: 

The Ennobling Function of Edu- 
cation. By the Rt. Rev. Will- 
iam Lawrence............ 
leges. By Lioyd M. Garrison 256 

Morality versus Materialism in 


Our Schools. By Emma T. 


College Men and the Ministry. 
By Frederic Lynch....... 


The Sovereign Poet. By Will- 


Vassar College. By Helen H. 


“ We propose to take ground on the universal vial the indestructible 
religious nature, which is as much a part of creation as the globe itself 
and its physical properties, and far more important.” 


Henry Warp Bescuer. 


“All the Lord gives us is opportunity ; we are to do the rest.” 


LAWSON VALENTINE. 
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As Others 
See It 


The reception accorded the 


PLYMOUTH 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
HYMNAL 


has proved beyondiall doubt 
that a// children enjoy good 
music. 

Rev. F.W. BALDwI1n, Trin- 
ity Congregational Church, 
East Orange, N. J., writes : 
“T have greatly enjoyed 
looking over the new Plym- 
outh Sunday-School Hym- 
nal. The book seems to 
me a decided advance in the 
line of Sunday-school music, 
to be commended for what 
it omits as well as for what 
it contains.”’ 

Rev. WASHINGTON GLAD- 
DEN, Columbus, Ohio: “ I 
have looked over the Plym- 
outh Sunday-School Hym- 
nal pretty carefully, and 
most cordially commend it 
as an admirable selection 
of both hymns and tunes.”’ 

We should be glad to send 
you a specimen copy of this 
book if the school with 


which you are connected 
is contemplating a change. 


THE OUTLOOK CY. 


13 Astor Place, N. Y. 


Don’t fire 


your barn! 


Drop a common lantern 
and it’s done. 


Side-Lift Lantern. 
The S, G. & L. Co. LANTERNS have 
the Stetson Patent Safety Attachment, 
assuring entire freedom from this danger. 
ioe are perfect lanterns. They can be 
‘led, lighted, regulated, and extinguished 


vithout. removing the globe. 


uy them of vour dealer. He has them, or can 


( them for you if you insist. ‘Send 


rue. 


~TEAM GAUGE & LANTERN COMPANY, 
ake St. 


Syracuse, N. Y. Chicago: 25 L 


for our cat- 


Complexion Powder 


Is a mecessity of the refined toilet in this 
climate. PozzoNn1’s combines every element 
of beauty and purity. 


Stamped Steel Ceilings 


Decorative, Durable, and Best for Church Ceilings 
of any shape, old or new. Send for Catalogue B. 


H. S. NORTHROP, - 40 Rose St., New York 


STERLING SILVER INLAID 
Spoons and Forks have the wearing 
qualities of solid silver. Guaranteed 


25 years. 


Pri 
BELL FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE, MD. 


It is universally known, and everywhere 
esteemed as the only Powder that will im- 
prove the complexion, eradicate tan, freckles 
and skin diseases. 


For Sale Everywhere. 


Each article is stamped on the back, 
E. STERLING INLAID FE. 
For sale by all Jewelers. Made only by 


THE HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER CO. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


VA 
A:Family Paper 
NEW-SERIES-OF-T#® CHRISTIAN-UNION: 
™ 
| 
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DESIGNED 
AND MADE BY 


WHITING M’r’G Co. 


Wer MAKE SOLID SILVER ONLY, 
OF STERLING QUALITY, 7 FINE, 
FVERY ARTICLE BEARING OUR TRADE-MARK. 
THEREFORE PURCHASERS SECURE 


ENTIRE FREEDOM FROM PALSE IMPRESSIONS. 


“VIGILANT.” 

4 To the owners of the “ VIGILANT,” from the 

NEW YORK YACHT CLUB, to commemorate her victory over 
the “ Valkyrie,” in defense of “ AMERICA’s ” Cup, 1893. 


Solid Silver 


Exclusively. 


Silversmiths, 


Broadway & 18th Street, 


NEW YORK. 


‘‘A Word to the Wise is ae 


— 


A Little Higher in Price, BUT—! 


We invite Housekeepers to insist upon being 
supplied with the 


“FERRIS” BRAND. 


Sold by the Better Grocers. — eel 


FOK CLOTHES. 


THE PROCTER & GAMSLE CO., CIN’TL 


Silks, Dress Goods, 
Hosiery 


A visit to these departments—wholesale 
and retail—is more than ever necessary, 
this season, for everyone who wishes to 
be thoroughly posted as to novelty, variety, 
and quality in fine dry goods. 


James M°Creery & Co 


Broadway & Street 
New York 
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HE end of the tariff debate came suddenly. 
Until toward the close of last week it appeared 
that the Senate and House conferees were 
slowly approaching an agreement. They had 

agreed upon a new sugar schedule. They had also (as 

Mr, Wilson told the House caucus on Monday) agreed to 

either reciprocity on ‘coal and iron ore after five years, or a 

gradual cutting down of the duties on thesearticles. They 

had commenced to discuss the high tariff on manufactured 
wool imposed by the Senate bill. But from time to time the 

Senate conferees had to consult with one doubtful Senator 

or another, and the result was generally increased doubt 

as to whether the Senate would ratify their agreements. 

Finally they astonished the House conferees by offering 

free sugar, both raw and refined. This concession would 

have been a great triumph for the uncompromising free- 
traders of the House, but hardly had it been offered before 
the conferees were convinced that a new coalition in the 

Senate had determined to defeat the entire tariff bill if free 

sugar without a bounty were adopted. At about this junc- 

ture, when the danger of the Senate’s defeating all tariff 
legislation seemed most threatening, Senator Hill offered 

a resolution instructing the Senate conferees to report prog- 

ress upon the bill and return it to the custody of the Sen- 

ate. This resolution was supported by all the Republi- 
cans, the three Populists, and the two Senators from New 

York. The result was a tie, and the vote of Vice-President 

Stevenson was needed to save his party from defeat. 

This was on Saturday. The same day Speaker Crisp 
led in a call for another caucus of the Democrats of the 
House to be held on Monday. At this caucus he offered 
a resolution providing for the immediate acceptance of the 
House bill, with all the Senate amendments, and the imme- 
diate passage of separate bills placing sugar, iron ore, coal, 
and barbed wire on the free list. Chairman Wilson then re- 
ported upon the situation as revealed in the conference, say- 
ing that he personally would be glad to fight the Sugar Trust 
upon the present bill, but that the Senate conferees held out 
little hope of success. Speaker Crisp urged that the alter- 
native was plainly the Senate bill or no bill, and that it was 
the duty of the House to secure for the people “half a 
loaf rather than no bread.” Mr. Bourke Cockran opposed 
the resolution, declaring that the House abandoned its 
duty if it accepted the dictation of four unnamed 
Senators. The resolution, however, was carried by 
a vote of f30 to 21—two-thirds of the negative votes 
coming from the New York, Maryland, and Louisiana 
delegations. In the afternoon the fight was transferred to 
the House. The Committee on Rules reported a resolu- 
tion restricting to two hours the debate upon the Senate 
bill, and to half an hour the debate upon each of the bills 
increasing the free list. Mr. Reed then made a vigorous 
Speech taunting the Democrats with suppressing debate 
in order to carry through a dishonest measure. One-tenth 


of a second, he said, was the average time allowed each 
side for the discussion of the six hundred Senate amend. 
ments. The proposed supplementary measures he ridiculed 
as “ pop-gun ” bills. Later in the debate Mr. Wilson made 
a serious speech in defense of the action of the House. 
He did not attempt to disguise his disappointment. The 
country, he said, was witnessing another illustration of 
the truth stated by Cobden, that when the people have 
gained a victory at the polls they must have another 
stand-up and knock-down fight with their own represent- 
atives. Nevertheless, the present bill made “ some break 
in the protective system.’’ Even the coal and iron sched- 
ules were fifty per cent. lower than in the McKinley Act. 
He admitted that the Sugar Trust was reported to have 
laid in $109,000,000 worth of raw sugar, the price of 
which would be advanced by the passage of this bill; but 
the Trust preferred the McKinley Act to the proposed law, 
and tariff reformers would not stop the fight until the 
Trust’s power to tax the people had been entirely re- 
moved. Mr. Bourke Cockran made an oratorical appeal 
to the House not to desert its principles by surrendering 
to the petty combination of protectionist Senators, and 
Speaker Crisp replied by charging that they were the 
deserters who were ready to vote with the Republicans to 
defeat any reduction whatever in the tariff. When the 
vote was taken, 174 Democrats and 7 Populists sup- 
ported the Senate bill, while 92 Republicans and 13 Dem- 
ocrats voted against it. The bills placing coal, iron ore, 
barbed wire, and sugar on the free list were promptly 
passed—free sugar being supported by all but two Repub- 
licans, as well as by all but nine Democrats. 


Two years ago the Democratic party declared that “ Re- 
publican protection is a fraud” and a “robbery,” and 
asked power to enact a tariff framed “ for the purposes of 
revenue only.” The people gave it the power: what has 
itdone? It has repudiated a bill which provided for free 
raw material, ad valorem duties, and a lower tariff generally. 
It has passed a bill which differs only in detail, not in 
principle, from that which it denounced. The Senate has 
yielded to an insignificant minority of personally if not 
pecuniarily interested Senators. The House has yielded 
to the Senate. The result is a Democratic protective tariff 
in place of a Republican protective tariff. Nor is that all. 
It is a tariff conceived in corruption and passed in dishonor. 


There are three fatal objections to the Senate bill. It vio- 
lates the plighted word of the Democratic party. It does this 
to enhance the profits of wealthy corporations. And there 


is good reason to believe that this result has been pur- 
chased and paid for—if not directly, then indirectly. For 
the feeble pretense at investigation and the report of 
“not proven” have rather confirmed than dispelled the 
public suspicion of corruption. Such protection is both a 
“fraud” and a “robbery.” The party dishonor is not 
lessened by the promise to pass in the House separate 
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bills making sugar, coal, and iron free—for the purpose of 
‘putting the Senate in a hole.” A triple dishonor is not 
so easily atoned ; nor will public indignation be so easily 
appeased. Nor is it relieved by saying that this is “ the 
best the party can do.” In that fact lies the dishonor 
of the party. The issue to be met in the fall elec- 
tions is not economical, but moral. The Outlook does not 
demand a “tariff for revenue only,” nor denounce “ Re- 
publican protection as a fraud ;” but it demands the hon- 
orable fulfillment of party pledges, and denounce as fraud- 
ulent men who characterize protection as a fraud in 1892 
and enact it in 1894. 


In Alabama the Kolb committees last week issued a 
manifesto calling upon their supporters throughout the State 
to hold mass-meetings on August 15 to protest against the 
alleged frauds at the election and determine what action 
should be taken to prevent the seating of the Democratic 
candidates. The committees assert that even according 
to the contested returns they have this year carried forty- 
one counties out of sixty-seven, and that the majority of 
25,000 Claimed for the Democratic candidate was obtained 
by counting a 35,000 majority in fifteen counties in the 
Black Belt. It will probably be some time before authori- 
tative returns are received, but the fact that similar 
conditions certainly prevailed two years ago gives to the 
charge a great deal of likelihood. A part of the manifesto 
has a belligerent ring, but the committees expressly dis- 
claim a desire to call for any resistance to the laws. 
There are likely to be for a time two Governors and two 
Legislatures; but as the Courts are in the hands of the 
regular Democrats, there is apparently no chance for the 
contestants to get possession of the State Government. 
Fortunately, it is now the white people of the State (though, 
unfortunately, the poorer whites) who claim to be suffer- 
ing from these election outrages, and we may hope that 
the public conscience may be aroused to demand a law 
which shall prevent their repetition. Some effort in this 
direction was made by the last Legislature in the passage 
of the Sayre Law, but this enactment was itself greeted by 
the opposition as a plan to perpetuate fraud, and has cer- 
tainly failed to restore confidence in the honesty of elec- 
tions. Senator Chandler has proposed a Federal investi- 
gation of the charges, on the ground that rival Legislatures 
in Alabama mean contesting Senators from that State. 
The Senate, he urges, must know the facts before deter- 
mining which faction is entitled to elect a United States 
Senator. ‘This question may be answered when it arises ; 
and meanwhile we may hope that the alleged frauds may 
not lead to a lawless uprising. One disgrace would not 
wipe out another. 

The sessions of the New York Constitutional Conven- 
tion were mainly occupied last week with discussion on the 
report from the Committee on Cities with regard to “ home 
rule” in the large cities. The Chairman, Mr. Jesse John- 
son, defended the proposed article against active attacks, 
based partly on the argument that the change would give 
the cities too much power over themselves and partly 
on the charge that the bill did not go far enough in the 
direction of home rule. The bill would separate city from 
State elections (the first to come on odd, the second on 
even, years). This provision is receiving strong support by 
all who favor municipal reform, and was adopted unani- 
mously by the Committee. Another provision is for a State 
election commission, and to secure equal majority and mi- 
nority representation in all election boards of the cities. This 
was opposed by the minority of the Committee, nominally 
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because the system is confined to the cities alone, but 
really (it is probable) for partisan reasons. Still another 


article of the proposed amendment—said by the minority 


to be aimed specifically at the city of Buffalo—provides that 
‘the Chief of Police shall be appointed by the Mayor or the 
Mayor and Common Council. It is directed, however, 
that the Governor may remove the Chief of Police after 
charges have been proved against him, if the Mayor decline 
to do so; this, of course, is one of the guards against a 
corrupt home rule which, at present at least, seem reason- 
able and necessary ; the problem has been correctly stated 
by President Low as being to give to municipalities a right 
in some respects to govern themselves, and yet not dis- 
member the State by taking from the Legislature all right 
togovern. This statement clearly shows the difficulty of 
adjusting these relations in an absolutely satisfactory way. 
It seems to us that the proposed new article, while per- 
haps susceptible of improvement in detail, is based on the 
right principles. Final action has not yet been reached 


by the Convention. 


The Convention has accepted the report of its commit- 
tee against incorporating the principle of woman suffrage 
in the new Constitution. This decision seems to us a wise 
one, for, apart from the merits of the question, it would be 
fatal to the consideration of any other part of the revised 
Constitution to make this fundamental change an integral 
part of the revision. Nearly every sensible citizen would 
manifestly be forced to vote for or against all other proposi- 
tions according as he favored or opposed this one. The 
suffrage questions still before the Convention are whether 
municipal suffrage shall be given to women, and whether 
the question of their general suffrage shall be separately 
submitted to the voters. As to the first, we recognize that 
there are thinkers who favor municipal suffrage for women, 
and oppose general suffrage for them, on the ground that 
women ought first to be intrusted with the franchise in 
those elections in which their knowledge is most adequate 
and their interests most vital. But-the majority of voters 
do not refine in this way. If they oppose laying on 
women the duty to vote at one election, they oppose it at 
all elections. The members of the Convention, acting as 
representatives, ought therefore to reject the municipal suf- 
frage proposition by the same vote that they reject the general 
suffrage proposition. But the question whether the people 
themselves shall have an opportunity to decide the fate of 
woman suffrage stands upon an entirely different footing. 
The petitions in favor of woman suffrage have been signed 
by 360,000 individuals, and indorsed by farm and labor 
organizations with a membership of 260,000 more. So 
formidable a body of petitioners have certainly a right to 
demand that the people shall be permitted to pass upon 
the constitutional change they favor. The constitutions 
have long been recognized as the people’s law. The 
members of constitutional conventions are elected to sub- 
mit plans, not to accept or reject them. It will not do to 
urge that if this question is submitted separately every 
question must be. The number of questions to be sub 
mitted separately must be governed by the possibility of 
obtaining for each intelligent consideration. Cémmon sense 
must determine how many. In California last year half a 
dozen constitutional amendments were intelligently voted 
upon, and this year still more are to be submitted. 


There are two moral questions of importance raised by 
the report of the expert accountant upon the finances of 
the Atchison railroad system. In brief, he finds that 
the resources of that system have been overstated by its 


| 
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officers to the extent of seven million dollars, and that this 
phenomenal discrepancy has been chiefly due to a failure 
to deduct from the assets four million dollars of rebates 
granted to shippers. If this report be just—and President 
Reinhart’s reply, discussed more at length in our Business 
World, fails to show its injustice—then the great public of 
shippers has apparently been defrauded, and the great 
public of investors has certainly been defrauded. When 
the Inter-State Commerce Act was passed, it was generally 
supposed to make all rebates unlawful, since the greatest 
wrong against which the Act was directed was the discrimi- 
nation between shippers, carried on chiefly by means of 
rebates. The wording of the Act, however, was somewhat 
less sweeping in its prohibition, and the Commission has 
ruled that rebates are not unlawful where no discrimination 
arises from them. Nevertheless, the enormous extent of 
the rebates granted upon the Atchison system gives the 
appearance of a systematic violation of the law, with 
attendant injustice to every shipper who failed to receive 
rebates, or even failed to receive the same rebate as his 
most favored competitor. The wrongs perpetrated upon 
the investing public are still more obvious. If the officials 
of roads, in their published reports, can overstate or under- 
state the resources of their companies to the amount of 
seven million dollars, or one million dollars, or one dollar, 
without being criminally liable for intentional misrepre- 
sentation and civilly liable for negligent misrepresenta- 
tion, then the property of railroad investors is simply at 
the mercy of railroad managers. The Atchison revela- 
tions will strengthen the growing conviction that our 
present railroad system prevents neither discrimination 
among shippers nor the downright spoliation of investors, 
and those who oppose most zealously the public ownership 
of railroads ought to urge most zealously the enforcement 
and enactment of laws to prevent the repetition of such 
abuses. 

In the amphitheater at Chautauqua last week Professor 
Kly made a brief reply to the charges that have been 
brought against him by State Superintendent Wells, of 
Wisconsin. The charges are so remarkable that we print 
them in full : 

“It is said that I not only believe in strikes and boycotts, but have 
justified and encouraged them, having given counsel and assistance to 
striking printers in the city of Madison, Wisconsin, and having enter- 
tained a walking delegate at my house, with whom I was in constant 
consultation while he was managing the strike. It is alleged that I 
demanded that a printing-office which was doing some printing for a 
society of which I was Secretary should become a union office, and 
that I told one of the proprieters that the most disreputable union 
printer was preferable to the most upright and skillful non-union 
man ; and, finally, that I withdrew the printing when my demands were 
not acceded to. It is stated that my opinions, as expressed in my 
books, are Socialistic and Anarchistic, affording ‘a seeming moral justi- 
heation to attacks upon life and property such as the country has 
become too familiar with.’ ” 

In reply, Professor Ely states that he never entertained a 
walking delegate at his house ; never, so far as he recollects, 
expressed any opinion about any strikes at Madison, except 
to condemn them ; never demanded that the printers for the 
society in question should change their office into a union 
office, etc., etc. But a recapitulation of his reply is need- 
less in this paper, in which Professor Ely’s articles have so 
‘requently appeared. Especially is it needless to those 
who have noted our reviews of Professor Ely’s later books. 
So far is he from being a Socialist that he would compen- 
sate to the last dollar the present owners of the most 
obnoxious monopolies, and would have the public assume 
control of only those industries which are charging the 
public more than the cost of the labor and the interest on 
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the capital invested. In other words, Professor Ely is 
attacked as a Socialist because he would prevent private 
corporations from taking the public’s money without .com- 


pensation. 


A feature of The Outlook 
this week is a sermon by the 
Right Reverend William Law- 
rence, who last October suc- 
ceeded the lamented Phillips 
Brooks as Bishop of Massa- 
chusetts. The Outlook is very 
glad to be enabled to print 
this sermon, which deserves 
wide reading. It presents in 
a simple and straightforward 
way the frequently overlooked 
truth that the chief function 
of education is to ennoble and 
broaden every-day life. Bishop Lawrence is himself the 
best illustration of hisown sermon. He inherited through 
several generations of Lawrences, whose great cotton-mill- 
ing interests are known throughout the world, some of 
their industrial spirit, an element which he has been able 
to transfer into the highest use in every phase of his suc- 
cessfullife. After his graduation from Harvard and from 
the Theological Seminary, he became the rector of the 
Episcopal church at Lawrence, Mass., where the manufac- 
turing enterprises established by his family are situated. 
Thence he was called to the chair of Homiletics at the 
Episcopal School in Cambridge, and on the death of Dean 
Gray became the head of that institution. Here his quali- 
ties asa man of affairs shone conspicuously, and doubtless 
his brilliant executive management was one of the chief 
reasons for his soleaiiall as candidate for the bishopric. 
The demand of to-day is not that a bishop shall be a great 
preacher, but a great business man, who shall unite tact 
and perseverance in equal proportions, with an exact and 
unprejudiced knowledge of affairs, both religious and 
secular. But Bishop Lawrence’s sermon abundantly 
shows that he is a preacher as well as an executive power. 
In his success as pastor, professor, dean, and bishop, he 
is, above all, a Christian gentleman. 

9. 

We are not surprised to find that, according to the reports, 
which come chiefly from Shanghai, last week’s history of 
the Chino-Japanese war was a series of successful defenses 
against Japanese aggression, culminating in the repulse of 
the Mikado’s fleet both at Port Arthur and Wei Hai Wei. 
These strong fortifications stand to the right and left of 
the entrance to the Gulf of Pechili, into which flows the 
Peiho River. It is thought that the Japanese may have 
meditated a sudden and daring attack upon Taku and 
Tientsin, if not upon -the capital itself. Apart from the 
news supplied by the Government, the Japanese journals 
are actually forbidden to refer to the war preparations, or 
to publish any army intelligence. The Chinese troops are 
now reinforced by the addition of many Black Flags, as they 
are called. These warriors are the most desperate sur- 
vivors of the Taiping rebel army, and in 1873 they assisted 
in driving the French out of Hanoi. The commissariat is 
experiencing great difficulty in obtaining supplies for the 
troops in Manchuria advancing towards the Korean fron- 
tier. The Chinese navy has been strengthened, but 
the coal-supply is falling short, and the new demand sud- 
denly created cannot be met. As is well known, China is 
rich in coal lands, but the Imperial policy has always been 
to bar any foreign corporations from working them, and to 
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make the Kaiping mines a monopoly. These, however, 
now show signs of failing. Just at this juncture, too, the 
buildings of the Government rifle-factory at Han Yung 
have been destroyed, and all the costly machinery ruined. 
It is reported that the total loss will reach $1,000,000, 
The Emperor has directed that a levy for war tribute be 
made upon the viceroys of the different provinces, and a 
foreign war loan is mooted. 


The most noteworthy thing about the week’s war- 
history, however, has been the transfer of the real 
interest to Russia and England. The * Novoe Vremya” 
continues to cry that the first duty of the Powers is 
to localize the war in Korea, and that none of that 
country will be allowed to pass to a foreign Power. The 
Russian Government makes no official utterance, but is 
quietly concentrating regiments and vessels at Vladivo- 
stok, in the hope that ere long they may be concentrated 
at a harbor further south, and one which is not ice-bound 
a third of the year. Indeed, it is rumored that Korea has 
already agreed to Russia’s maintaining a coaling station 
as far north as possible on the coast-line of the Hermit 
Kingdom, and that China has consented to this on condi- 
tion that Russian troops be removed from that section of 
the Pamirs over which China claims territorial rights. It is 
not surprising that the attitude of Great Britain towards 
China is one of even greater complaisance. It must be 
remembered that before everything the mightiest of colo- 
nizing Powers is necessarily ‘‘a nation :of shopkeepers,” 
and that she deals with three-fourths of China’s exports and 
imports. Hence the British Government has already sent 
an official notification to the combatants that within the 
limits of Shanghai’s water-approaches war is precluded by 
the promise of Japan not to attack that port, and by the 


reciprocal promise of China not to obstruct the waterways - 


leading to it. It is significantly added that these promises 
will apply to the approaches used by all vessels coming from 
north or south. In Japan English commercial houses have 
not been so fortunate, for the Japanese are far too wary to 
concede too much to anyone country. In addition to rea- 
sons of trade, the English are undoubtedly sincere in believ- 
ing that Japanese success would inevitably lead to trouble 
between themselves and Russia. The “ Times” says edi- 
torially, however : “‘ If the declaration of the Russian news- 
papers that no Power will be permitted to occupy a por- 
tion of Korea is a hint to England, it is scarcely neces- 
sary, for not even the most sincere desire on our part to 
see Korea decently governed would lead us to interfere 
with that interesting but dangerous country.” It is pro- 
posed by some that England and Russia jointly demand 
that both China and Japan immediately withdraw their 
forces from Korea and intrust the government of the 
peninsula to an international conference. This failing 
through mutual jealousy, it is further proposed that the 
one Power, namely, the United States, trusted bv all Euro- 
pean and Asiatic countries, be invited to intervene and to 
arbitrate. That this may be contrary to the Monroe doc- 
trine is recognized, but it is urged, on the other hand, that 
the situation is exceptional enough to depart from prece- 
dent. 


GENERAL News.—The United States Government, 
through its State Department, has formally acknowledged 
the new Hawaiian Republic as an independent nation. 
In the House of Representatives last week the joint 


resolution to arbitrate all differences between Great 
Britain and the United States for the next twenty-five 
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years was laid on the table; the reason of the action was 
generally understood to be the feeling on the part of 
members that if our country should wish to build the 
Nicaraguan Canal it might not be desirable to submit all 
points involved to arbitration. The House of Commons 
last week passed the Evicted Tenants Bill by a vote of 199 
to 167. Russia continues to report a great number of 
deaths from cholera; last week St. Petersburg alone had 
1o1 deaths and 156 new cases. At Paris the trials of 
thirty Anarchists are in progress. The explosion of gas 
in Polish collieries at Grodno has caused the death of sev- 
eral hundred miners. Police Captain Devery, of New 
York, avoided trial before the Commissioners of Police 
by claiming to be ill, but refused to submit to'an examina- 
tion by physicians appointed for that purpose. At Pull- 
man, Chicago, the car-works are now in operation, though 
short-handed; Attorney-General Moloney has filed a 
petition for a guo warranto writ to forfeit the charter of 
the Pullman Company on the ground that the provisions 
of the charter have been exceeded by the Company, and 
that it has illegally taken upon itself municipal functions. 
The commercial and strategic importance to the British 
Empire of the vast works now in progress of construction 
at Victoria and Esquimault, B. C., can hardly be over- 
estimated. The preliminary expense amounts to five 
million dollars. The works will consist of a harbor, dry- 
dockage, naval magazines, storehouses, and wharves. 
The Nicaraguans have without opposition re-estab- 
lished their rule over the Mosquito region. The Senate 
has ratified the Chinese treaty which prohibits the immigra- 
tion of all Chinese laborers except those having wife, child, 
or parent already in the United States, or having here 
property or debts due to the amount of $1,000. 


Educational Progress 


The feature of the year in educational discussion has been 
the publication of what promises to be the famous report of 
the Committee of Ten hppointed by the National Teachers’ 
Association ; a report which gains its chief importance not 
so much from the distinguished names attached to it as 
from the fact that it formulates in a very clear way a 
mass of expert opinion, and presents a definite programme 
for action ; and it need hardly be said that programmes of 
the right sort are sorely needed in a country given over so 
generally to educational chaos. The time is fast approach- 
ing when there ought to be substantial agreement as to 
the proper scope and subjects of primary, secondary, and 
collegiate education; so that children and youth will no 
longer be subject to the loss of time and of educational 
efficiency involved in diversity of method, overlapping and 
duplication of studies. | 

The questions touching the proper field of collegiate as 
contrasted with university education are still unsettled, and 
the colleges seem to be as uncertain with regard to their 
ultimate work as the universities are with respect to the 
type to which they must ultimately conform. Both classes 
of institutions are feeling their way, and neither class has 
as yet a definite programme to which universal agreement 
has been secured; although here and there institutions of 
both kinds present very clear lines of development. The 
universities are multiplying courses and instructors, and 
steadily broadening the field of teaching ; but a good deal 
that is being done must be regarded as experimental. 
The final type of the American university is still a matter 
of conjecture, although very substantial progress has 
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been made in the exploitation of the university idea. In 
the field of advanced work the papers which have appeared 
in the “ Forum” during the past six months from the 
hand of President Stanley Hall, of Clark University, con- 
stitute a remarkable contribution to educational literature, 
and register the great advance in educational aims already 
fairly accomplished in this country. For Dr. Hall’s dis- 
cussion involves a philosophic basis for education in a 
psychology which is new only because observation and 
investigation have been concentrated upon it of late years, 
and looks forward to such an endowment of research as 
shall give education an impulse, an elevation, and a crea- 
tive power which have hitherto been|beyond it in America. 
Miss Blow’s very able exposition of the philosophy which 
underlies the kindergarten in “‘ Symbolic Education ” marks 
also the growing interest in a scheme of instruction by 
natural development which promises to realize Froebel’s 
dream that America will become pre-eminently the home 
of the kindergarten. 

The review of Dr. Rice’s critical study of a number of 
representative public schools, which appears in another 
column, brings before us the questions now in process of 
discussion regarding what is sometimes called the Ameri- 
can school system. The public schools of the country 
show immense differences of spirit, method, and efficiency. 
In some localities the spirit is progressive, the methods 
are modern, and the efficiency is high; in other localities 
there is no spirit, the methods are mechanical, and the 
efficiency, so far as true educational results are concerned, 
is reduced to the lowest possible point. In some localities 
nothing short of an educational revolution will clear the 
air and let in the light. When the overthrow of Tammany 
Hall is accomplished in this city, it is to be hoped that 
some features of the present management of the public 
schools of the metropolis will arrest public attention and 
induce public action. 

Two reforms are sorely needed in the American public 
school system: complete separation of the management 
of the schools from politics, and a clear and definite recog- 
nition of teaching as a profession of very high rank, with 
provision for permanency, for advancement and increase 


of salary as a result of work accomplished, and some form - 


of provision for aged or disabled teachers. Teachers in 
our public schools are altogether too much at the mercy 
of politicians who have no clearer ideas of education than 
they have of public duties and interests; they are, as a 
class, underpaid ; their tenure of position is insecure ; they 
lack the stimulus of steady and intelligent promotion. 
They must be liberated from the control of the politician, 
and they must be stimulated by generous recognition of 
their services, both in the matter of pay and of position. 
It is impossible to attach too much honor to the profes- 
sion of teaching, to guard it too carefully, or to reward 
those who practice it nobly with too liberala hand. We 
have much to learn in this country, not only regarding 
methods of teaching, but respecting the development of 


the teacher. 
A Treaty of Peace 


The cablegrams announcing a great victory forconciliation 
in the English collieries did not half do justice to the im- 
portance of the event. Never since boards of conciliation 
were first advocated by Mr. Mundella, a quarter of a century 
ago, have such vast opposing interests entered into an 
agreement. On the one side were the representatives of 
three hundred and fifty thousand men, on the other side the 
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representatives of perhaps as many millions of capital. 
The treaty signed between them reads as follows: 

“(1) That the present rate of wages be reduced as from August | 

next, by taking off the last two advances of 5 per cent. each, and that 
wages remain at that rate until January 1, 1896. (2) That for a 
period of two years from August 1, 1894, the rate of wages shall not 
be below 30 per cent. above the rate of wages of 1885, nor more 
than 45 per cent. above the rate of wages of 1858. (3) That from 
January 1, 1896, the rate of wages shall be determined by the Concili- 
ation Board within the above-named limits.” 
This agreement is the final outcome of the great strike 
which began in July a year ago and ended in November 
through the mediation of Lord Rosebery, after selfish 
England had begun to feel the effects of the coal famine 
and Christian England could no longer endure the con- 
sciousness of the sufferings the men were undergoing rather 
than abandon the principle of “a living wage.” In the 
present treaty this principle is recognized as it has never 
been before. Article 2 stipulates that for two years “the 
rate of wages shall not be below thirty per cent. above the 
rate of wages of 1888.” The success of the English 
miners in maintaining three-quarters of their forty per cent. 
gain in wages since 1888, as contrasted with the failure of 
American miners to recover more than half of their forty 
per cent. loss in wages since that year, calls for serious 
consideration. As arule, the relations between the classes 
are better here than there. Taken as individuals, Ameri- 
can workmen are better able to insist upon “a living 
wage’”’ than English workmen. Taken as individuals, 
American employers are more willing to grant “a living 
wage ’’ than English employers. Yet in these class struggles 
the English miners have gained while the American miners 
have lost. The factor which has made the difference is 
the differing attitude of the English and American public 
toward the labor organizations. In England the working 
classes trust the trades-unions and have learned to make 
sacrifices for their support. In England the employing 
classes trust the trades-unions and have learned not to 
make sacrifices to crush them. 

England has passed through just the experience that we 
are having. No one can read Mrs. Lowell’s short history 
of ‘ Industrial Conciliation ”’—and we cannot too heartily 
recommend every one to read it—without being struck by 
the fact that in the beginning English trades disputes 
were fiercer than ours. ‘There was more violence on the 
part of employed ; there was more hate on the part of 
employers. Yet England has had an experience of three 
generations with a problem which we have had before us 
but one. Until the period of our Civil War our popula- 
tion was chiefly suburban, and even in our mines and 
workshops the relations between employers and employed 
were personal. But England during most of the century 
has had incorporated capital and incorporated labor con- 
fronting each other, and the long struggles have taught to 
each side lessons of forbearance, which have borne fruit in 
a succession of industrial treaties, of which that just 
recorded is the last and the greatest. We cannot better 
conclude our account of this victory for conciliation than 
by reprinting from the London “Chronicle” the news 
account of the conclusion of the negotiations : 

“At the close of the proceedings Mr. Pickard [miners’ delegate 
moved a vote of thanks to Mr. Chambers [mine-owner] for presiding 
and for showing such courtesy and amiability during the proceedings. 
Mr. Pickard went on to say that he could only hope that the good 
feeling which had been cemented between the two opposite bodies, 
and which had to a large extent taken out the bitterness which had 
existed for several years past, would be long-continued. He thought 
that conciliation, coupled with the minimum wage, would do more 
good to colliery ownerS’ and workmen than any other arrangements 
that might be effected. 


“ Mr. Briggs [mine-owner] seconded. He thought it ought to be 
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made known that it was largely owing to Mr. Chambers’s broad- 
mindedness and tact that this arrangement had been accepted by both 
parties.. They all hoped it might prove successful. It was a great 
experiment—some of their friends thought it a very hazardous one, 
but at any rate he for one hoped it would be successful. The vote 


was carried. 
“ Mr. Hewlett [mine-owner] said he should like to move a vote of 


thanks to their Vice-President, Mr. Pickard. He was sure Mr. Pickard 
~ had had hard work, and had conducted it with as great skill and ability 
as he always did his work. He also wished to thank the gentlemen 
on the other side of the table for the cordial way in which they had 
met the coal-owners, especially on the last two occasions, He thought 
and he hoped that they had got a new era before them, and that they 
would get along a great deal better than they had done. 

“Mr. Dennis [mine-owner] seconded the vote, which was carried.” 

When representatives of employers and of trades-unions 
meet each other in this spirit, treaties for a prolonged 


peace can take the place of incessant hostilities. * 


% 


Question and Answer 


What should be the attitude of the Church toward the agitation and 
organization which we see at present among workingmen? Your 
reply is to be read to a body of day-laborers. 

J. M. R. 

We cannot give a categorical reply to your question. 
Strictly speaking, the Church should have no special atti- 
tude toward workingmen’s organizations, any more than 
toward any other organizations. What should be its atti- 
tude toward life insurance companies? boards of trade ? 
bar associations? ‘The organizations of workingmen dif- 
fer in radical principle in no whit from these and other 
organizations of an industrial and commercial character. 
The Church has to do with them only as in their activity 
they represent or embody some moral principle. The 
same may be said respecting workingmen’s agitation. 
Some phases of that agitation deserve approval ; others 
reprobation. The Church cannot deal with workingmen 
as such; it can deal only with men and with great moral 
principles equally applicable to all classes. But there are 
some truths which the Church should teach, and which 
have a direct application to the labor problem. 

Workingmen have a right to organize for the promotion 
of their interests. This right is now generally conceded, 
but if it is ever assailed or denied, it should be defended 
by all righteous and fair-minded men, whether within or 
without the churches, 

These organizations should be formed, not for purposes 
of war, but for purposes of peace. It may be necessary 
for such labor organizations sometimes to engage in a con- 
flict with an organization OPrapitalists,'in order to protect the 
rights of the workingmen. But an organization formed for 
the purpose of carrying on sucha conflict is essentially vicious 
in principle. One function of the Church is to teach men 
how to settle their difficulties without conflict, and it should 
be one object of the Church to teach both workingmen and 
capitalists, both employers and employed, to settle their 
controversies by some other and better method than the 
barbaric one of strikes and lockouts. The influence of the 
Church, therefore,.should be in favor of conciliation, com- 
promise, and arbitration. 

There are two causes which operate to prevent men 
from getting a comfortable and adequate livelihood: one, 
defects in their own character or in the personal character 
of their employers; the other, defects in the character of 
the social organism, such as unjust taxation, favoritism in 
legislation, and the lke. The prime objec tof the Church 


should be to promote those virtues in‘ haracter whi hy 


tend Jo prodece an equalization of temporal conditions 
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and-to give men an adequate livelihood. It should en- 
deavor to develop industry, sobriety, the spirit of justice and 
kindliness, a greater eagerness on the part of both employ- 
ers and employed to know and do their duty than to know 
and win their rights. This is its first work. Subsidiary 
to this is its duty of bearing witness against forms of social 
and organized injustice, which, entangling alike employer 
and employed, make justice impossible. 

These are very general statements ; but the answer to 
your question must be a very general one. There is no 
specific panacea which the Church can adopt and insist 
that the community shall adopt. Its work is more radical. 
Its aim must be to develop such a spirit in both employers 
and employed that they shall desire to do justly by one 
another. When this is the predominant desire, and not 
before, labor difficulties will be solved. It is an old saying, 
“Where there’s a will there’s a way.”’ It is the first func- 
tion of the Church to create this will. That done, the 
Church may largely leave those who are engaged in indus- 
trial organizations to find the way. 


Mr. Crooker’s Second Error 


Following our comment in The Outlook for the 26th of 
May, we desire to call the attention of Mr. James F. 
Crooker, Superintendent of Public Instruction for New 
York, to another of his errors. In a circular recently 
issued by him to further prejudice taxpayers against higher 
education, as costing too much, the salary list of the De- 
partment of Public (or Elementary) Instruction (exclusive 
of Superintendent and deputy) is given as $15,900. The 
salary-list of the Regents’ department (called the Univer- 
sity of New York, in charge of higher education) is printed 
as amounting to $43,251.19. The facts are that in 1893 
the salaries paid the officers on the official register of Mr. 
Crooker’s department amounted to more than $50,0c0, 
and the average salary paid by that department was more 
than $2,400, or three times as great as the average salary 
paid in the Regents’ office. Furthermore, under the ap- 
propriations for 1894 the salary-list of the Department of 
Public Instruction will be more than $60,000. 

If in our educational systems there is one principle 
more than another to be insisted upon, it is that schools 
should be totally dissociated from politics. The present 
issue in New York State has its lessons for the educational 
system in every other State in the Union. Here, as wher- 
ever there are inadequate appropriations towards higher 
instruction, the jealousy is greatest on the part of the com- 
mon-school workers. On the ground of economy Superin- 
tendent Crooker pleads for a relinquishing of the present 
dual system, and that the power over what is left of higher 
education be given him as the head of common schools. 

First,as to economy. Mr. Crooker is emphatically right 
in saying that the proper support of the elementary schools 
is the primal duty of the State. It may be easily shown, 
however, that the comparatively insignificant amount ap- 
propriated by the State for secondary education is of more 
practical benefit to the elementary schools themselves 
than double that amount appropriated in any other way. 
The following table of educational appropriations by the 
State for primary and higher education will show how com- 
paratively insignificant are the amounts appropriated for 
the high schools and academies, in which most of the 
teachers are prepared for elementary schools. ‘The total 
appropriation for higher education, including the State 
Library Museum and the free libraries throughout New 
York State, less than the 


amounts to only 1 Goo, or 
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appropriation of $235,800 to the normal schools, which do 
not furnish more than one-tenth of the teachers for ele- 
mentary schools. 


EDUCATIONAL APPROPRIATIONS BY THE STATE FOR HIGHER 


EDUCATION 
Examination department......... 21,500 
For apportionment to academies................ 106,000 
State Library and Museum appropriations........ 82,100 
Grand total. .... $2 30,600 


Contrariwise, the State appropriations for elementary 
instruction, including the cost of reform schools and insti- 
tutions for the deaf, dumb, and blind, as inseparably con- 
nected with any scheme of public education, were in 1893 : 


Support of common schools...........eee0e08: $3,500,000 
Registration and trustees’ reports............. 5,200 
institutes... 30,000 
Salaries of School Commissioners............. 115,500 
FROM COMMON-SCHOOL FUND 
Dividends to common schools............ee+: 170,000 
FROM UNITED STATES DEPOSIT FUND 

Dividends to common schools................- 7 5,000 
Department of Public Instruction.............. 36,000 
Beat and GUM... . 221,250 
Juvenile delinquents... 100,000 
Rochester State Industrial School............. 100,000 
Syracuse State Institution for Feeble-minded.... 81,000 
American Museum of Natural History........ , 18,000 

$4,909,7 50 


Moreover, the money distributed through the Regents 
to academies and high schools is repeatedly spoken of in 
Mr. Crooker’s report as “ diverted” from its proper chan- 
nel, z. ¢., elementary instruction. As a matter of fact, 
however, every dollar of it is expended as rightfully pre- 
scribed by law. Any other disposition of it would be 
diversion. But the Superintendent objects on a@ Priori 
grounds to the deprivation of the primary schools of any 
of the public funds ‘ for the purpose of enabling a favored 
few to study Latin and Greek and other advanced sub- 
jects.” In his own recent reports he himself shows that 
it cost the State $309,000 for the 7,842 pupils in normal 
schools, while for the 44,875 pupils of high schools and 
academies, as has been said, only $106,000 is annually 
granted. Which of these two grants is in the interest of 
favored few”? 

Now as to the dual system. The Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, elected by a joint ballot of the Legisla- 
ture, generally owes his election to political influence. 
The Regents controlling higher education are twenty-three 
in number ; they are elected in the same manner as are 
United States Senators, and they serve without salary. 
The present Board is composed of the most eminent citi- 
zens of the State, and instead of enlarging the political 
power of the Superintendent of Public Instruction we 
need rather to enlarge the economical, essential, and non- 
partisan work of the Board of Regents. We need to pro- 
vide, either by a State university or by a system of scholar- 
ships available in universities already existing, an apex to 
our educational system such as is provided by the U niver- 
sities of Michigan and Minnesota in those States. It 
seems strange that in these matters the East should be 
learning from the West. 

The fortunes of politics affect our school officers from 
the Superintendent down. Instead of reforming higher 
education, we need rather to look at the incompetency of 
elementary instruction. How can it be otherwise since 


the licensing of tive-sixths of the teaching force is acknowt 
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edged by Mr. Crooker himself to be virtually in the hands 
of School Commissioners, men often untutored and unfit, 
for they are elected without any qualification of education 
or character, and sofely from political motives? As shown 
above, these persons féceive from the State $115,500 in 
annual salaries. Inspectors of elementary schools are, 
indeed, necessary; but until some minimum of education 
is required in return for its outlay, the State may expect 
to secure such Commissioners as those instanced in a 
recent number of The Outlook—men who have not mastered 
the pronunciation or even the understanding of the sim 
plest words. 

Instead of abolishing the Board of Regents, we would 
give them power to elect the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, and would make him amenable to them. A 
body over which George Clinton, John Jay, George Will- 
iam Curtis, and Anson Judd Upson have presided would 
surely prove at least as desirable electors of a Superintend- 
ent as would any partisan Legislature. The Regents 
would choose a man without the slightest regard to political 
affiliations, and with some regard to fitness for his work. 
This plan was unanimously approved at the recent meeting 
of the University Convocation, the most largely attended 
ever held, which voted to memorialize the Constitutional 
Convention to provide for the recognition in the Consti- 
tution of the Board of Regents as a constituent part of 
the organic structure of the Commonwealth, and to confer 
upon it the power to elect the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction of the State. 


Editorial Notes 


—An honor is rarely more fitly conferred than will be the case when 
Professor S. P. Langley, the famous American astronomer and mathe- 
matician, receives the degree of D.C.L. from the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science. 

—The “ Western Recorder” says: “A man out West was fined 
$5 for going to sleep in a court-room during a trial. What, then, 
ought to be done with one who goes to sleep in church during meet- 
ing?” Double the fine—and make the preacher pay it! 

—The new President of France said not long ago in an address: 
“ Those who enjoy a superfluity must form a larger idea of their social 
obligations, and resign themselves to assuming a somewhat heavier 
portion of the public charges, in order to relieve those who buy bread 
for their families with a daily wage.” One feels the force of this when 
he reads of guardians asking a court to make an allowance of $30,000 
a year for the maintenance of two school children, as happened last 
week in New York. 

—One of the millennial signs of the times may be found in the 
interchange of dispatches between the Chautauqua Assembly and the 
Plattsburg Summer School. In the name of the former institution, 
Bishop Vincent sent greeting and good wishes to the Plattsburg 


venture, and the Rev. Dr. Conaty immediately telegraphed in return, . 


expressing great gratitude for the courtesy and many earnest wishes 
for the continued success of Chautauqua. How does the A. P. A. 
like this? 

—The New York“ Tribune,” in Monday morning's issue, announces 
that four Populist orators were arrested for speaking at a political 
meeting Sunday night in Indiana, and in the same issue reports that 
a metropolitan clergyman preached that same Sunday night a ser- 
mon on the tariff, which it reports at some length. The Indiana Pop- 
ulists should have called their gathering a prayer and conference 
mecting. For apparently a political address delivered at a church 
service does not desecrate the Sabbath. 

lor. Shaw's article upon Toronto in the August “ Keview of 
Keviews " shows that that city has protected the public in the matter 
of telephone rates quite as well as in the matter of street-car rates. 
According to the terms of the five-year contract made with the Hell 
lelephone ( ompaeny in tot, the maximum charge is fiwed at B45 a 


year for business houses and $265 4 year for private residences He 


sities this, the ompany pays inte the city treasury five per cent of 
ite gross receipts That these terme shoul! be secured by the same 
city government that hae redeced «treet car fares to three cents to 
working anal half conte to ohiheiven shows 
at least that the climate of Ameert a be wot fatal te healthful munict 
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The Ennobling Function of Education 


A Baccalaureate Sermon’ 
By the Rt. Rev. William Lawrence y 


Bishop of Massachusetts 


For David, after he had served his own generation by the will of God, fell on 
sleep, and was laid unto his fathers.—Acts xiii., 36. 

Such was the summary of David’s life-work. It was an 
obituary modest, true, and noble. Paul spoke the words. 
He was giving to the people at Antioch a sketch of Israel’s 
history. As he mentioned the name of the great King 
David, he might naturally have broken forth in high 
eulogy; he might have pointed out his courage, states- 


_manship, and faith; he might have shown how David’s 


; 


life had influenced the generations after him. But Paul, 
holding his eloquence within the closest bounds, summed 
up the life in the simple but great panegyric, “ David, 
after he had served his own generation by the will of God, 
fell on sleep, and was laid unto his fathers.” Taking 
David as he was, with his greatness and his weaknesses, 
and his generation as it was, with its social and national 
conditions, the greatest word that could be said of him 
was that he filled his place and did his duty in his own 
day: he served his own generation. 

The thoughts, the ideals, and the dreads of the people 
to-day are largely in the future. ‘What are we coming 
to?’ we hear on every hand. “This warfare of classes 
with its violence and bloodshed, this rise of Socialism, 
this decay of honor in politics, this rising idea of the solli- 
darity of humanity, this revolution of religious thought ? 
Great changes-are in store for the next century, great 
movements for the better and for the worse.” And so, 
dwelling on these thoughts, we somehow ‘take it for 
granted that we are approaching the brink of great revo- 
lutions in social, political, and religious life. The forward 
look moves our interest and sympathies. 

Now, while this may all be true, and while, in its pro- 
portion, the forward look has its place, the thought that I 
want to emphasize this afternoon, my friends, members of 
the class of ’94, is that we are now living in the present, 
that our duty is in the present conditions, and that he 
serves the future best who best serves the present. , 

I have no new thoughts to give you to-day. I do not 
believe that you care for them now. What you want is a 
simple, straightforward statement of a few of the duties of 
an educated young man of these times, so that you may 
think over them and act upon them. These I wish to sug- 
gest in the three phases of social, political, and religious life. 

In our discussions as to the present and future social 
conditions two points are usually emphasized : one which 
I have already suggested—that changes are coming. The 
times are out of joint. Social injustice is said to exist; 
but where to put the blame or make the cure is not so 
easy to state. The other point emphasized is that men 
are needed who will throw themselves into the work of 
studying and changing these social conditions, men who 
will devote themselves to the uplifting of humanity, experts 
in charities and model tenements, philanthropists who will 
give time, money, and life for the poor. This is all well 
and noble. Not a word that I may say will, I trust, 
weaken an ambition to ennoble the social conditions of the 

e, or will check a man from devoting his life to chari- 
ies. And yet these do not strike me as the first or most 
immediate calls to the men of the present. For what do 
we find as the conditions of to-day? This is, for instance, 
an era of commerce and business life; farming, manufac- 
turing, and trading employ the lives of the mass of men, 
who are called by God and by the conditions of the times 
to put their lives into these duties. This is an age which 
has been forced to recognize the limitations of man’s 
power in what are called the laws of nature, of competition, 
and of demand and supply. Looked at from one point of 
view, it sometimes seems as if, under these laws and the 


1Preached at Appleton Chapel, Harvard University, Sunday afternoon, 
June 17, 1894. 


great movements of famines and harvests, men were 
helpless. On the other hand, this is an age which has 
called forth and discovered the power of man over nature. 
Through the ambitions, the lusts, the dauntless courage, 
and the dominant will of man, the world’s surface has 
been changed and nature has yielded her hoarded riches. 
Behind the laws of nature and competition, then, we have 
the spirit of man, who can transform the conditions, guide 
the powers, and turn what might be scourges into blessings. 
There is the law of nature, yielding or destroying harvests ; 
the final condition is with man—whether he plants, how he 
plants, irrigation, drainage, and a hundred other elements. 

The point, then, that I am after is that the great major- 
ity of you, and of all young men, have got to take up life 


* in its present conditions ; you have got to choose your call- 


ing, be a doctor or a lawyer or a broker or a manufacturer or 
something, earn your living, and take your humble part in 
the great social organism. Your great work, then, in life 
will be, not first to change the conditions of society, but, 
taking the conditions as they are, to broaden and ennoble 
the life within them. What I urge, then, is a larger con- 
ception of your business, a broader view of your profession. 
Perhaps I can put it best in this way: There is, you know, 
the popular distinction between business and charity. A 
man may be in a position wherein, by perfectly legitimate 
and businesslike methods, he may impoverish his neighbor ; 
that is business. And then he may sit down and signa 
large check by which he may relieve that neighbor from utter 
want; that is charity. Or the doctor may treat a patient 
and get the largest fee possible—that is business; and 
then give his services to some poor patient—that is charity. 
Now, while there is an element of truth in these distinc- 
tions, I claim that you cannot slice up a man in that way, 
and ticket his different acts with the labels of business and 
charity. He is a man; and the spirit with which he con- 
ducts business or charity suffuses all his acts. A hard, 
narrow business man may give his checks to the poor 
every day and yet be lacking in the deeper elements of a 
charitable spirit; and a doctor may be firm in his charges 
to the poor, and yet, in the depth of sympathy, the devotion 
of his best skill upon all classes, be full of the spirit of 
charity. Within a week I have known a gentleman 
refuse to gain hundreds of dollars in increased rent, by 
letting a fraction of his building fora bar-room. It was not 
business, and it was not charity; but it was a high con- 
ception of what he owed to his own self-respect and to the 
community. As one of the trust lawyers of Boston, who 
was also one of the ornaments of a governing Board of 
this University, put it some years ago, “No gentleman 
rents his building for a saloon.” The intricacy of social 
and business life is such that it is very difficult to place 
responsibility. Some of you will, in a few years, be 
directors ofa mill orofamine. As directors you must carry 
on the business on business principles; buy labor in the 
cheapest market and make profits for your stockholders, of 
whom you are one. Meanwhile, through these very busi- 
ness methods the working people are being ground to pov- 
erty ; the community where they live is ridden with rum 
and low political and social life. It is not the dusiness 
of the directors and stockholders to keep those people clean 
and pure; it is not business to build hospitals or provide 
them with decent tenements. And yet, as the profits 
come in part from the labor of that community, as there is 
at least a slight connection of employer and employed, it is 
the duty of some one—and who more than the directors 
and stockholders, not as such, but as men ?—to take their 
part in the social uplifting. Do not understand me that 
the work of business and social uplift can be divided among 
the mills and corporations and mines. I have no such 
dream as that; but what I do plead for is that you, as busi- 
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ness men, as manufacturers and miners and stockholders, 
will infuse into your business more of the spirit of human- 
ity, of high honor which is more than honesty, and of 
mutual forbearance and helpfulness which is more than 
what is called charity. It is well to remember that to a 
self-respecting workingman there is nothing more irritating 
than that he should have favors on the ground of charity, 
and also to remember that that same man expects and 
demands justice, and while democracy reigns he will have 
it. It is one of the great dangers of life that duty usually 
calls us to see only one or a few phases of life ; so that 
the capitalist sees his own interest and the laborer his. It 
is natural, and it is dangerous. A wider vision, a larger 
sympathy, a nobler conception of his calling, are the privi- 
leges of a man of liberal education ; so that in the service 
of his generation he has given to his calling—be it medi- 
cine, law, business, or what you will—a larger meaning 
and a broader sphere of usefulness. 

During the four years of your college life you have had 
before you an example of what I mean, the more marked 
because it was in one of the humbler offices of the 
University. When Mr. Bolles became Secretary of the 
University, the position was one which, to the students’ 
thought at least, was largely mechanical, given to clerk 
work, marks, averages, and routine correspondence. His 
gentle spirit, his sympathy with the students, faith in man- 
hood, and devotion to the University soon breathed into 
the office a new life and meaning; it became a center of 
counsel, hope, and helpfulness. Through a love of nature, 
a keen sense of the beauty of her changes, and a literary 
instinct, he has interpreted the landscapes, the flowers, 
and the birds of New England to thousands. So that 
through the life of Frank Bolles a humble mechanical 
office has been dignified and glorified into a center of help- 
fulness and hope. Whatever position you may hold, there- 
fore, keep your ideal of it higher and larger than you found 
it, and who knows but that some position now despised by 
the people—esteemed mechanical, dull, or small—may 
through you be lifted into one of wide usefulness and real 
power ? 

[ turn now to the duty of the educated man in the politi- 
cal life—or, I should rather say, his duty as a patriot. You 
have had during these four years a nobler object-lesson 
than is given to any university. To pass through Memo- 
rial Hall day after day, to read the names upon the tablets, 
to look upon the portraits of the heroes, is a perpetual 
call to patriotism. You have missed the inspiration which 
came to us thirty years ago in the drum-beat, the sound of 
war, the crippled soldiers upon the streets, the frequent 
cheer, the suspense as the news of battle was passed from 
mouth to mouth, the sorrow, the soldiers’ funerals, the wel- 
come home, the victories. The blood moves quicker now 
as one recalls the news of Gettysburg, Antietam, Mo- 
bile, and Richmond. The “ Harvard Memorial Biogra- 
phies,” containing the lives of those whose names are on 
yonder tablets, always stand on the el at my right 
hand, next to my Bible, that in any houNof discourage- 
ment I may dip into them and catch some of their noble 
resolve. Pardon the personal word; but I want to make 
you realize how Harvard has shed her blood for the 
country. “They served their own generation by the will 
of God, and fell on sleep, and were laid unto their fathers.” 

And now, for ourselves and this generation, what are 
the calls to service? I might tell you that the educated 
man is needed in the political life; I might urge you to 
the study of political movements and action in them; | 
might press you to drop your chosen profession or business 
and devote yourself to the lifting of the political life from 
the slough in which it is floundering to-day. And I would 
do well. But, as I suggested before, my thought this 
afternoon is not for the specialists and the devotees, but 
with the great body of men who are going to earn their 
living and do their duty in the various callings of life. 
What duties have they as patriots? What can they do for 
their country ? 

In the first place, they are a part of the great body of 
the people who create public sentiment, who develop the 
politicians, and who support the leaders. Therefore the 
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first and supreme duty is that a man have a noble and 
high conception of what a nation is and what his country 
should be. We have reached a time in the Christian era 
when we are outgrowing the savage idea that the truest 
patriot is he who fights longest, oftenest, and latest for his 
country, be she right or wrong. Humanity is larger than 
the nation, and though self-protection and even increase of 
national power may be right, yet the nations are the servants 
of humanity, and their great work is the development of a 
humanity that is just, true, and merciful. Therefore the 
true conception of the nation is not that of physical force, 
armies, or wealth, but that of a great people bound together 
by the strongest ties of justice, truth, and mercy, and 
pledged to act with high honor toward other nations. A 
nation, therefore, owes it to itself to be just and true to the 
weakest people in the world, even though it be at the cost of 
pride and self-restraint. For the injustice will react upon 
the character of the people and demoralize the nation itself. 
Your first duty, then, is to see, as far as in you lies, that no 
love of conquest, no pride in a great navy, no desire to act 
the bully, lead this Nation to be unjust, untrue, and unmerci- 
ful. National righteousness first—the country afterwards. 

Again, the foundation of our democracy is trust in man 
—mutual confidence that men will be true to their trust. 
On this rests the sacredness of the ballot. If the people 
once really lose confidence in their fellow-men—believe 
that the voter may be bought, that the alderman may be 
bought, that the Senator may be bought—then will come 
the time and opportunity for Czsarism and for govern- 
ment by force. Occasionally we are startled by rumors 
of corruption in high places, and by strong evidence, 
too; and then we blame the leaders and the politicians. 
I call you back to the thought that the people make 
the leaders. When, then, any such flagrant breach of 
trust is known, first look to yourself and to the body of 
the people. May it not be that the public evil is only a 
symptom of a popular sin, aye, of your own attitude? The 
director of a corporation wao is pressing some interest 
through the legislature, and who turns his back and shuts 
his eyes while some one else carries it through for him— 
though, he suspects, or he well knows, by doubtful meth- 
ods or by bribery—is the embodiment of the worst spirit 
in our national life. The citizens who, by evil compromise 
or influence, push their own private interests through our 
legislatures, in spite f the public good, represent the same 
spirit. Our complicated forms of business make it difficult 
to place responsibility : one wicked partner can handle the 
doubtful work. Therefore upon the shareholders—upon, in 
other words, the great body of citizens—rests the responsi- 
bility that, so far from conniving at doubtful methods or 
being indifferent to them, they shall be aggressive in their 
endeavors and demands that everything touching public 
life shall be above the suspicion of fraud or bribery. The 
men of one section may be trying to get something for 
nothing by paying their debts in silver; the men of the 
other section may have been getting something for nothing 
by speculating in Western lands, railroads, and mines, and 
controlling the legislatures. That they have lost as well as 
gained does not touch the ethics of the question. The 
weak spot has been in the selfishness with which self-inter- 
est and sectional interest are pushed, regardless of the 
rights of the whole people. 

The life of a private citizen, as well as that of a public 
man, is a trust. It is due to the cOmmunity, as well as to 
himself, that, in his personal relations, his business, his 
expenditures, and his luxuries, the citizen does not offend 
the conscience of the people, nor rudely disturb the con- 
ventionalities of society, but rather, if he be a man of 
liberal education, that he sustain by his own example the 
conscience of the people, making them sensitive to every 
suspicion of dishonesty, and leading them to self-restraint, 
simplicity, and nobility of life. 

And now I come to the suggestion of a few of the duties 
of the educated young man in the religious life of this 
generation. One condition stands out clear in the 
fundamental principles of our Nation—the freedom of 
the State from the Church, religious liberty. And the 
first duty of every citizen is to withstand every suggestion 
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and every act of legislation which looks towards the 
patronage of any form of religion by the State. Re- 
ligious liberty means for the people responsibility.” Look- 
ing to the State for no aid or recognition, the members 
of the Church must look to themselves if they are to sus- 
tain and upbuild the religious character of the people. We 
have, my friends, in this University, and in New England, 
a noble religious inheritance. In the stock and character 
of the people is stored a rich capital of spiritual experience 
inherited from our fathers. 

Three simple points I want to make. In the first place, 
without the sympathy of men of education, without the 
sweet reasonableness, the breadth of vision, the patient 
love of truth, and the deep-seated enthusiasm which go 
with culture, the religion of the people will become emo- 
tional, vulgar, and narrow. On the other hand, without 
the simple faith, the earnestness, the hope, and the devo- 
tion which -go with the religion of the common people, 
culture will lose its virility, become overripe, cynical, and 
nerveless. Therefore the man of the truest culture will be 
the man of the deepest religious sympathies. Instead of 
cutting down his faith to its barest elements, and studying 
how little he believes, he will count faith a noble thing, 
and see how much he can believe. He will look at re- 
‘ligion, not as a series of statements, a list of dogmas, or a 
bunch of emotions, but as communion with the great 
Spirit who embodies all truth, justice, and love. Every 
good and every perfect gift from science, from culture, 
from history, and from experience is from Him, Thus 
will go hand in hand the development of character, of 
culture, and of faith. 

In the next place, | warn you against the stolid com- 
mercial spirit which is liable to come with middle age. 
Youth is saved by its ideals. Although most of you have 
changed in your religious convictions since you entered 
college—towards a higher and a truer faith, I trust—yet 
in these changes the noble traditions of the University, 
the communion with the great minds of the past, and the 
hope of youth, have held within you spiritual aspirations 
and noble resolves. Twenty years hence some of your 
ideals will have been lost, some of your hopes broken, 
your interests bound up in making a living, carrying on 
your’ business, and satisfying our clients. Then the 
changes of the market, the newspaper seven days in the 
week, the interest in politics, and the small talk of the day 
may gradually enwrap you, and you become one of those 
stolid, uninteresting commercial machines that we meet in 
the offices and clubs. I trust not. To escape this, the 
great truths which are bound up in religion must be your 
companions ; the romance which, even in these commer- 
cial days, goes with the life of God’s saints must move 
you; the self-sacrifice, the sweet charity, and the great 
hopes that still fill the lives of Christ’s children must 
touch and inspire you. No man or community can live on 
the spiritual inheritance of the past without becoming 
Spiritually bankrupt. The hope of the present cannot be 
in the religion of the past, but in the faith and in the life 
of the present. 

And, in the third place (and I speak very practically), if 
you think thus, if you believe that faith and Christ have 
their place in the present, you have an immediate and 
a lifelong duty—that of expressing the faith in your words 
and character; that of giving to the world in your life the 
truth, the purity, the public spirit, and the self-sacrifice of 
Christ himself. 

You may have felt, my friends, that this sermon is 
hardly up to the dignity of a baccalaureate; it has not 
treated of great thoughts in a great way, as becomes the 
close of a university career. I, at least, have felt it. And 
yet, even if I could have spoken with the conventional 
dignity of such occasions, I would not. No son of Har- 
vard who comes here to speak to you from the problems, 
the sins, the needs, the heroisms, and the hopes of the 
great body of the people can say other than the simple, 
earnest word that moves him. 

Men of the class of ’94, the country. needs‘men—pure, 
true, strong, and faithful. God help youtobesuch. You 
have a few years in which to labor, fight, and conquer 
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here ; and then, when life is over, may your Alma Mater 
be able to bear witness: “ He served his own generation, 
by the will of God.”’ 


Social Life at American Colleges 
By Lloyd McKim Garrison 


To describe the social life of American colleges, taking 
them separately and in detail, and trying to distinguish 
between the customs peculiar to each, would be an obvious 
impossibility except to an outsider, the least qualified of 
persons. It is equally evident that no one could be, at 
the same time, an undergraduate of a hundred institu- 
tions: yet were he to attend one after the other, seriatim, 
for the very purpose of writing with authority about the 
manners and customs of each, an insurmountable diffi- 
culty would confront him—the fact that the social fabric 
he had left: behind him in the last college from which he 
graduated had so metamorphosed during his undergradu- 
ate life in the next one as to be quite strange to him, and 
that a detailed description of it by him would now differ 
little in accuracy from one written by a stranger with a 
smattering of hastily acquired local color, such as the 
reporters of our great dailies sometimes base a dissertation 
on for the encyclopedic Sunday supplement. It is natural, 
therefore, that the present writer, in talking of this sub- 
ject, should have his own college most prominently before 
his mind. 

Perhaps its continual renascence is the greatest charm 
of our academic social life—its perennial novelty of de- 
tail, as new and adventurous spirits supplant their whilom 
leaders, whose greatness also was but for a day. The 
social intercourse of the world is, for the very reason of 
its greater stability, infinitely less sprightly. It is directed 
by men and women, living in permanency within the orbit 
of their own circle, and becoming more conservative year 
by year. The routine of such life as theirs changes but 
little the world over. Distinctions of wealth, education, 
or climate may vary the order and increase or diminish 
the scale of the entertainment; but because there enter 
into all social entertaining by men and women plans of 
calculation or vanity, depending for achievement upon 
close conformity with an approved pattern, the social life 
of the great world is of a spiritless uniformity. 

College life, on the contrary, is as unstable as water. 
Four years is the threescore and ten of the tribes of 
Academe, excepting the centenarians of the professional 
schools! wherefore, all their social institutions are of the 
most temporary character—of the most fictitious antiquity. 
For instance, if the class of ’86, as freshmen, shall assume 
caps and gowns, in spite of the disapproval by ’83, ’84, 
and ’8s5 of such an innovation, the class of ’go0 will rever- 
ence the wearing of those picturesque and uncomfortable 
garments as a custom concerning the existence of which 
the mind of man runneth not to the contrary. Thus new 
ways are established, recognized, melt into others, and 
vanish with kaleidoscopic subtlety. Youth dearly loves 
experiment and innovation. Undergraduates, it is true, 
have their own conservatisms, but they are never con- 
servative merely for appearances’ sake—rather the con- 
trary ; and they are forever forsaking outworn absurdities 
for more delightful new ones. Amusement with them is 
meant, first and last, to amuse, not to accomplish a selfish 
end; and its form shapes itself to the mood and the hour. 
Hence the social life of these young and ardent radicals, 
who pfece out the thin places in the realized dream with 
exuberant fancy and unbounded good humor, is a thing so 
plastic that it is far easier to live than to describe it. 

The truth about the college community is that its life is 
romantic—little as the word seems to fit the reality. ‘lhat 
is to say, its life is unnatural and abnormal, measured by 
ordinary standards. Its work produces nothing visibly 


valuable on the spot, nor do the workers live by their own 
exertions, excepting a small proportion of them ; nor does 
their work dull them by exacting inexorable hours for toil, 
or an unchanging task. College students are mainly 
free from pecuniary care, free from family responsibility, 
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and, within certain bounds, each a law unto himself. They 
are a picked body, stronger physically and mentally than 
the average. Their work is a stimulus to a better phy- 
sique and a brighter mind, and their life is a life of prepa- 
ration for a distant future which gives free play to the 
imagination, with its love of the adventurous, the myste- 
rious, and, fay and above all, the humorous. 

The college community also differs from others in that, 
with few exceptions, it consists wholly of young males, which 
fact, especially in colleges remote from great cities, gives 
rise to a sort of communal existence, where the conven- 
tionalities are not kept with rigor, and the laws of meum e¢ 
‘uum are waived by common consent, so that you may 
wear my nice blue cheviot shirts, and I may make free with 
your tea-things, if I have company, and it is no sin for 
twenty of us to use the dean’s fence for a bonfire. Out of 
this mere gregarious existence of several hundred boys, 
confined in the same college, a social life soon starts, 
influenced by the prevailing temper of the big world, but 
more commonly burlesquing it. : 

At the close of the last century, when the new Republic 
was in formation, anxiously watched by an ardent body of 
citizens, all of them breathing of politics and war, the col- 
lege boys—some of whom, as school-boys, had won the 
first victory of the Revolution over General Gage !—formed 
societies for the mutual interchange of social, moral, and 
intellectual inspiration, and, incidentally, the cultivation 
of literature and oratory. So their merrymaking—living 
as they did in a solemn world—was also solemn, if we 
may judge from the secretaries’ records now extant of 
some of these societies. Princeton still preserves in her 
“American Whig” and “Cliosophic” societies the two 
most remarkable of these unique lyceums of serious boys. 
Of all the rest, the few survivors have followed the change 
of our world from solemn to laughter-loving till they 
would scandalize their founders were they now alive—the 


once ponderous “ Institute of 1770” at Harvard, now a 
sophomorsPociety for the occasional dissemination of 
beer, be#hg a most striking instance. 

— boys entering college together—all strangers 
to its customs, most of them coming unsophisticated from 
the family roof—conceive for each other an affection that 
often lasts for a lifetime, without any better reason than 
that early community in the charms and against the terrors 
of a strange life. I say terrors advisedly, although the 
terrors of hazing, once real enough, have disappeared at 
the advent of the athletic system, which tolerates no such 
nonsensical interference with its discipline: for the fresh- 
man’s imagination is keen, and he fashions imaginary 
terrors for himself ; the gibes in the college papers convince 
him that the traditional contempt of his tribe continues ; 
he fears the strut of the upper-class men; and, what with 
trepidation about examinations, his probable reception by 
this or that society, and his survival of an initiation sup- 
posed to be very dreadful, his first year is as full of appre- 
hension as of the exultant joy of emancipation. There- 
fore he loves then and thereafter all those who shared his 
hopes, his fears, and his hospitality at that uncertain time 
in his career. At colleges where hazing still survives, and 
it is considered heroic to kidnap the freshman President 
as he sits down to dinner with his class, and deliciously 
humorous to paint him an imperishable green, this sense 
of mutual self-dependence and fidelity must be developed 
in all freshmen, as a robber baron might have developed 
it among Rhine villagers of the thirteenth century. 

As freshmen at Harvard are members of no college 
societies till near the close of their first year, their social life 
is all of their own making. In lieu of a club, some spacious 
room at the corner of a good dormitory, one flight up, 
becomes a recognized rendezvous for all the members and 
intimates of Mrs, So-and-so’s table—for the club table is 
where college intimacy begins. The owner of the room 
acknowledges the joint tenancy of his mess, and facilitates 
their entry by means of a latch-string reached through the 
letter-slide—which is also utilized, later on, by an unsenti- 
mental person with a passion for collecting overcoats ! 

Here, in the cool evenings, with the windows open and 
the yard all lit up, the big-eyed freshmen sit in the deep win- 
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dow-seats, planning their wonderful new plans for all sorts of 
success, social, literary, and athletic, so many of which they 
will laugh ata year hence. Here they have their own beer- 
nights—very mild affairs, with much laughter and singing 
of a very inferior kind; for they have not yet learned the 
songs that are really sung by their own people, but sing 
alleged college songs, printed in some “ college song-book.” 

These gatherings of clubless boys at one or more 
rooms in turn suddenly develop an idea. Why not be 
a club? It is carried unanimously, and an ephemeral 
society is founded, with all sorts of absurd ceremonies, 
and privileges thereunto appurtenant, especially dinners, 
and emblems—a tin spoon or a painted plate, hung bya 
ribbon in a conspicuous part of each member’s room. 
Such clubs are often immensely funny in conception and in 
detail; but they seldom survive the class of their founda- 
tion, and, influencing as they do the whole subsequent 
college life of their members, they are usually unknown 
to outsiders, even by name. 

Of course athletics enter into the life of the class most 
influentially. Its best men escape, by reason of their de- 
votion to training, many unnecessary headaches. They now 
know the meaning of “ dulce et decorum est pro patria mori.” 
Not for money or ‘position or any earthly trash they go 
into the battle with the enemy, heads down, teeth clenched ; 
and, win or lose, they know a joy of the soul which sweet- 
ens and ennobles them. If they win, there is a parade, 
and red fire galore, and a bonfire, and a big dinner to the 
team, where the famous graduates come and make 
speeches ; and the freshman who has bought a ticket goes 
wild under this oratory, and the genius of the old college 
possesses him, soul and body. 

Now he is a sophomore, with his misconceptions of the 
life of the college cleared away, full of the pride of the 
traditions he is learning about, and saving out of his fresh- 
man philosophy only the certainty that his class better 
understands the needs of the college than any that ever 
preceded it, and applying the inventiveness of the old 
evening gatherings to making his new associations more 
entertaining. He becomes a member of clubs and socie- 
ties purely social, whose nature varies with that of the 
community from which the college recruits its classes, and 
with the classes themselves. Some have initiations and 
others have none; and some have them, and abolish them, 
and recreate them, as their members are more or less 
soberly inclined. 

Perhaps the best-known and least-understood of these 
societies are the Greek Letter societies, so called because 
of the Greek initials which are as much of their secret 
designation—usually a flowery phrase—as is given to the 
public. Their object is to establish chapters at each col- 
lege, to secure the best membership possible, and, by 
identifying their members with pins of Greek letters in 
monogram—sometimes bejeweled in execrable taste—and 
further verifying the genuineness of the wearers by pass- 
words and grips, to enable them to show each other hospi- 
tality wherever they may meet. The chapters are many of 
them wealthy and own handsome chapter-houses, whose 
attractions largely determine their membership. Life in 
them is like club life elsewhere, with a kind of family inti- 
macy added ; for many of them rent rooms to their mem- 
bers and supply a mess-table, so that the companionship 
of their house is of the closest kind. Many keep up an 
air of portentous mystery and maintain a secret initiation 
kept inviolate by wonderful oaths ; but their house life is 
not in the least out of the ordinary, and their attitude of 
mystery is maintained only towards their own initiates and 
the outward world. Indeed, the fashion of elaborate in- 
itiation and fantastic secrecy is rapidly going into dis- 
favor as the average age of undergraduates increases. 
At Harvard, excepting in that aged and moribund hum- 
bug, the “ Dickey,” which is nothing but initiation, and 
one other society, initiation has disappeared. In Princeton 
Greek Letter societies do not exist, by reason of Faculty- 
prohibition, and a number of pleasant clubs have taken 
their place. The tendency of modern college life is to build 
comfortable local clubs sufficient to their own membership. 

Apart from the club purely social, the musical clubs 
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play the largest part in the college life, for, though their 
concerts are not many, it is they who make the songs of 
the people, and so we must believe they are greater than 
the Faculty, who make its laws! Harvard has an orches- 
tra, some seventy years established, and other colleges 
from time to time attempt one, though French horns and 
oboes are scarcer in a small college than good end-rushers. 
Every college, however, has its glee club, and most of them 
banjo, guitar, or mandolin clubs. Membership in these is 
delightful ; rehearsals and concerts are a pleasure in them- 
selves; and perhaps sweeter than all the vacation tours, 
receptions by graduates, and the attentions of pretty girls, 
are the evenings on the steps, with the May moon just 
lighting the elms, and the groups of dark figures in the 
windows and on the grass, crying, “More! More!” as 
the choruses come welling up, nearer from the heart than 
ever they came behind the footlights. 

The dramatic clubs are to-day somewhat more popular than 
the musical clubs, combining as they do a certain kind of 
drama with much really excellent music, so that at Cam- 
bridge the glee club is fain to borrow many songs from the 
“ Hasty Pudding Club’”—the oldest and most famous 
dramatic club in America, whose centenary occurs next 
year. Columbia, Princeton, Pennsylvania, Brown, and, 
lastly, Yale, have also produced amusing, burlesques, the 
favorite modern style being an extremely farcical operetta, 
with plenty of dancing in choruses of ingeniously simu- 
lated girls, and much local allusion. These clubs afford a 
chance for the development of peculiar qualities of wit, and 
enlist the best talent of a college in the elaborate produc- 
tion of their plays. 

The college periodicals have their social life, too—close 
intimacies of the sanctum developed by common work on 
the proof of the college daily, read late at night; desper- 
ate efforts to fill with jokes five empty columns of the 
college funny paper, in time for its prompt appearance ; 
and the dunning of literary *‘ stars” for contributions to 
fill up the needy monthly. The papers, being a little more 
than self-supporting, afford their editorial boards frequent 
dinners, beloved of the undergraduate, and occasion for 
humorous oratory, which he loves better than dining. 

Other societies there are without number, impossible to 
more than classify: religious societies, literary societies, 
societies for the joint study of chemistry, electricity, French 
or German literature, the Elizabethan drama, and so forth 
and so forth. These gatherings are held in their members’ 
rooms, some simple supper of sandwiches and beer or 
ginger ale being supplied for each meeting; and they 
make their work pleasanter, and take the heaviness a little 
out of the principal paper of the evening. 

Last and first, however, in the social life of colleges, is 


“the feminine influence, apparently stronger in a com- 


munity wholly male than elsewhere. I own to ignorance 
of the part played by girls in co-educational colleges, ex- 
cepting as I have guessed it from reading the gossip of 
the papers published at such institutions, which used to 
exchange with the ‘ Harvard Advocate;” but the subtle 
influence of the Girl is felt all through the other colleges, 
where those under the spell perhaps least suspect it. 
’Tis for the girl that we decorate and furnish our rooms 
with such an elaboration of ornament and such an excess 
of comfort; for her that we write our music and our plays ; 
and it is the hands of Esau that minister, in our athletics, 
to her love of glory. No sketch of college social life would 
be aught but a phantom which omitted the all-pervading 
girl, She comes unbidden and unattended to vespers at 
chapel and to dinner at commons, where ravenousness is 
partly stayed by her presence in the gallery. She comes 
in glorious panoply of red or blue or orange to the games, 
surrounded by admirers less keenly anxious for victory 
than herself. She sits upon the window-seat overlooking 
the green campus, a plate of Welsh-rarebit in her lap and 
a glass of Apollinaris on the ledge beside her, while her 
host makes impromptu tea in the urn upon his desk, which 
no draping of linen can disguise into a buffet. She per- 
mits us to believe that the “assemblies” and “ prome- 
nades ” are ours, but is serenely aware that her preferences 
direct and control them. 
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At the end of the academic year, when the dying class 
sings its swan-song, in heroic effort to appear gay to the 
last, the victorious Girl flings off all disguise and appears 
as the acknowledged mistress of the college. The old red 
buildings are lit in her honor, and the rugged elms filled 
with the glory of Japanese lanterns in endless perspective. 
For her, gardens and bowers are made upon the barren 
places, and the tennis-courts are covered with a dancing- 
floor. For her, fabulous mounds of ices and strawberries, 
and death to innumerable lobsters ; and for her, dancing 
and dancing and dancing under the hot June night, when 
we had rather wear cool flannels than our official black. 
She leaves plates of melting sherbet on our mantelpieces, 
and we find yards of balayeuse tucked behind our books, 
days afterwards. She invades our clubs, and causes a 
topsyturveydom that it takes weeks to repair. Nothing is 
sacred to her, and she comes in numbers that are resist- 
less, in-a whiteness of lace and muslin that is irresistible. 


Morality versus Materialism in Our 
Schools 


By Emma T. Wilkinson 


A humorist, travestying the prevailing mania for organ- 
ization for the reform of evils real and imaginary, has 
proposed a society for the reform of education. His sug- 
gestion, so facetiously made, is worth considering in all 
seriousness, for nothing is more needed at the present 
time. It is generally admitted that radical changes must 
soon be made in our public-school system, and a society 
that would earnestly study the problem of free education, 
with a view to establishing a greater degree of correspond- 
ence between the instruction given and the probable 
future needs of the pupils, would be of incalculable 
benefit. So much of the criticism of the day is directed 
against education that sooner or later the subject is cer- 
tain to receive attention commensurate with its importance. 
No question has a greater bearing upon the welfare of 
humanity. If the problems that now perplex the civilized 
world are ever to be solved, if the world is ever to be 
made better, it will be because of a right education. 

The time for anticipated progress is at hand. Already 
premonitory pulsations of a new educational life are notice- 
able. New plans are formulated, new ideas evolved, new 
views are gaining ground. The demand of to-day is for 
a new philosophy of education that shall be a sure advance- 
ment, and not simply the substitution of new empirical 
methods for old detective ones. 

Notwithstanding the fact that our public schools include 
among their former beneficiaries many noble-minded and 
great men, that the system has been weighed in the balance 
and been found wanting in at least one essential—moral 
strength—cannot be controverted. We have been resting 
in a kind of negative security, content with material prog- 
ress rather than the upbuilding of character which should 
be the aim of education. The increasing discontent all 
along the ranks of the people, the lack of confidence that 
threatens to disintegrate society, the loss of moral courage 
in financial and political crises, the recklessness of ambi- 
tion, the growing record of crimes committed by minors in 
cities where education is compulsory, are doubtless due 
to many causes, but we are reluctantly compelled to be- 
lieve that they all point to the inadequacy of our public- 
school instruction. 

A decade or two ago education was regarded as the 
mere acquisition of knowledge, and the boy or girl with 
the most retentive memory carried off the honors in the 
schools. When the worthlessness of such instruction was 
recognized, and the ability to usé facts was seen to be 
more important than the information itself, some effort 
was made to teach children to think, to reason, and to 
apply the knowledge gained. Gradually it became mani- 
fest that training a few faculties of the mind was not edu- 
cation in its fullest sense. The claims of the physical 


nature were then considered, and the body was trained 
simultaneously with the intellect. The demand for a more 
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practical education added manual training to the curricu- 
lum (and manual training for boys should be supplemented 
by domestic science for girls). By a still broader evolu- 
tion came the introduction of the “ humanities.’’ But this, 
by far the most hopeful sign of advancement yet shown, it 
is to be regretted is fast degenerating into mere memoriter 
exercises, instead of being used, as it might be, to awaken 
the pupil’s purest sympathies and link him to all mankind 
by lofty sentiments and altruistic aims. The latest theory 


promulgated is that education must have for its aim the. 


ability to “get on” in the world—to make money, as if 
money were the highest desideratum, as if it were even the 
open-sesame to happiness, or could possibly purchase any of 
the best things of life. So we have arrived at the present 
stage. That this utilitarian fad is final no one who 
has given the subject careful thought believes. It is said 
to be eminently practical. But it is far below the practi- 
cal. It is materialistic, and between the two lies a vast 
difference. One would fit the pupil for the pleasures and 
duties of life ; the other would fit him merely to earn his 
own living. Such a narrow point of view can never 
satisfy the true friends of our schools. Of all fads, this, 
it seems to me, is the most pernicious. It does not edu- 
cate in the highest sense; it inculeates selfishness and 
shrewdness. It teaches children to acquire knowledge 
merely because it will help them to come out a little 
ahead. The pupil’s aspirations are directed to sordid, not 
to lofty, ends. Their moral nature is not elevated, but 
the contrary. The utilitarian fad is difficult to combat, for 
the reason that, to the superficial observer, it seems so 
very good. 

‘“‘Yes,”’ says the father, “ this new kind of education is 
something like. Why, my boy knows enough now to make 
his way in the world.” What has he learned of fidelity? 
What lessons has he received in integrity? Can he pass 
a rigid examination in truthfulness? Has he a willing, 
obliging disposition, or has he merely gained some little 
technical knowledge that may or may not be of service to 
him in the future? Have his sympathies been enlarged, or 
is he to be simply one more in the opposing ranks of em- 
ployer and employed? The ability to make money is a 
good thing, but it is not education. 

“My boy,”’ says another, “is so far ahead of me that he 
constantly points out my grammatical errors.”’ This in 
itself is a commentary on the system. Everywhere is dis- 
played this flippant smartness which is synonymous with 
bad manners. A knowledge of correct English is a fine 
accomplishment, but courtesy is much finer, after all, and 
to gain the former at the expense of the latter is a poor 
exchange. 

Education is something more than the acquisition of 
facts, more than the training of the intellectual and physi- 
cal natures, more than the apprenticeship to a trade or the 
ability to make money. It is the harmonious cultivation 
of all the faculties, moral, esthetic, mental, and physical, 
with a view to securing and maintaining the supremacy of 
what is noblest and best. It should inspire with self- 
respect as well as with self-reliance. It should elevate the 
spiritual plane while it adds to the material comfort. Al- 
though in our present system the mind and body receive 
attention, ethics and esthetics are not yet considered of 
sufficient importance to entitle them to a place in the cur- 
riculum. Beauty is as rigorously excluded from a majority 
of the schools as if an embargo had been placed upon it, 
and morality is accorded the recognition due to a subject 
rather than to a sovereign. 

It is conceded that the aim of a free education is to make 
good citizens. But it is not so much the ability to earn 
one’s living as the possession of high moral qualities that 
makes good citizens. Tested by the canons of the coming 
education, success will have a less metallic ring; politics 
will mean more than spoils; children will learn that their 
country is something to love, to serve, to die for if need 
be. It is not the ability to “get on” so much as the 
moral courage to take the right road and keep in it; it is 
not the commercial spirit, but the spirit that discerns 
within ‘itself and within every other something divine as 
well as human, that is most to be cultivated in our schools. 
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We point with pride to the institutions of our Christian 
land, but have something to learn from the heathen sage. 
Plato’s definition leaves nothing to be desired: “ A good 
education is that which gives to the body and to the soul 
all the beauty and all the perfection of which they are 
capable.” It is the province of free education to make 
good citizens, but its jurisdiction is exceeded when it 
endeavors to make little business men of them. 

‘* But,” exclaims the Board of Education, “ have we not 
included in our course of study everything that is to be 
found in any curriculum in the land? What more would 
you have?” We ask bread and are givenastone. Weask 
noble ideals and are confronted with economic issues. 
We ask character-building and are offered names and 
dates and figures and facts. 

While the masquerades of vice are so alluringly beauti- 
ful, ought not our schools to make some attempt to disclose 
the beauty of right conduct? Children can be taught to 
be altruistic as readily as they can be taught the multipli- 
cation table. They can be brought to love truth for 
truth’s sake, and to scorn themselves for an evil action. 
If commercial success is set up as the goal of education, 
they will strive to reach that; if the noble, the pure, the 
good, and the true have the first place, they will surely aim 
for what is best. 

We are told that a good teacher always imparts indirect 
moral instruction as opportunity may offer; but we do 
not attempt to teach arithmetic or language incidentally. 
While we know that teachers so far transcend the require- 
ments of the School Board as to impart occasional ethical 
instruction and to demand a certain standard of morality, 
we know, too, how little can be accomplished by desultory 
teaching. Again, we are reminded of the Sunday-school 
and the home. Although the influence of the Sabbath- 
school is on the side of morality, the teaching is largely 
historic or dogmatic; and as to home influences, in many 
cases they are directly opposed to good morals. Many of 
the children come from homes animated by the contempti- 
ble spirit of retaliation rather than by the broad spirit of 
charity and good will. It should be the aim of education 
to combat and destroy the evil tendencies of a vicious 
heredity, and to counteract, so far as possible, the per- 
nicious influences of a degraded home life. So far from 
relegating ethics to the category of the non-essentials, it 
should have the place of honor in the daily programme. 

But it is important that ethics and religion be not con- 
founded. The moral sense, the conscience, the will, can 
be cultivated without abandoning the principle of neutrality 
guaranteed in our schools. Morality should be the sound 
substructure of all education. Justice, honor, purity, cour- 
age, truthfulness, altruism, etc., should be laid as the foun- 
dation for the strong column of knowledge and logic, to be 
crowned with the glorious capital of love of learning and 
love of the beautiful that is not confined to the purely 
physical. An intellectual education without a basis of 
sound morality means the decline of the nation and is a 
menace to peace. We need not consult the pages of 
ancient history to verify this assertion. The severe pen- 
alty for violating this law is manifested in the progress of 
Anarchism in every great civilized nation of the world 
to-day. 

Much of the instruction given in our class-rooms is 
good ; some of it could not well be dispensed with, because 
there seems to be no other time for it; on the other hand, 
much of it is valueless. Hours that in the aggregate 
become years are wasted in the acquisition of facts which 
are forgotten within a few years after graduation. Why 
not substitute for what is useless and burdensome that 
which is of certain value to all? This substitution need 
not involve the surrender of anything of real worth. Fail- 
ures of boys who go from the grammar-schools to business 
are less rarely attributable to inadequate mental ability 
than to bad habits and lack of good morals. What will it 
profit a boy if he can enumerate all the mountains of Asia 
and the rivers of Africa if he lose his situation through 
lack of fidelity? Or what will he give in exchange for 
habits of industry and courtesy? From the utilitarian 
standpoint alone, instruction in morality pays. It is un- 
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necessary for him to know the geography of the whole 
round earth, but what is omitted from his studies is essen- 
tial, not only to his material success, but to his worth as 
a citizen; and because of this omission he must in after 
years pay dearly in tuition in the inexorable moral laws 
that govern the universe. The school-boy acquires many 
facts, and a profound belief in their potency to carry him 
through life. He learns little of his duty to others, little 
of the interdependent relation of members of a commu- 
nity. Of the humanities that uplift and enrich life and 
make it beautiful he has heard less. Of the amenities that 
make life smooth and pleasant he knows nothing whatever. 

The kindergartens are the chief exponents of the value 
of ethical training, and the remarkable results already 
attained in their wide influence indicate how effective for 
good our schools might become if the beautiful principles of 
these “ gift” schools were extended throughout the entire 
period of school instruction. The latest report of the Golden 
Gate Kindergarten shows that “out of its 10,000 pupils 
only one has been a lawbreaker.” It is demonstrated 
that the kindergartens are saving not only children but 
whole families. 

We do not believe that the introduction of ethics in our 
schools would be the harbinger of the millennium, but we 
have faith that it would speedily prove a great factor in 
the amelioration of the condition of many, and would be 
the overture to a revolution in the morality of the people, 
and contribute slowly but surely to the upward progress of 
the Nation. Potential and good as wealth is, and indis- 
pensable as a certain amount of money is, to make wealth 
the aim of education means the debasement of the being; 
to make nobility of character the aim means the apotheosis 
of the being. 


College Men and the Ministry 
By Frederic Lynch 


A great deal has been written lately about college men 
and the ministry. ‘The question is being anxiously and 
constantly asked, why most of our college graduates, par- 
ticularly the graduates of our largest and best-known col- 
leges, turn away from a profession which needs our 
strongest men, and enter into other already overcrowded 
professions ; why 4 calling that should and does offer 
unequaled opportunities of leadership should, in the year 
1893, have been chosen by only two or three men out of a 
class of two hundred, while some thirty or forty entered 
upon the profession of the law, and this in one of our 
most Christian colleges. This state of things naturally 
causes no little anxiety among our churches. For where 
are the churches to look for strong and cultured men, if 
not to our colleges? and where are our leaders of religious 
thought to be trained, if not in the colleges? Every one 
» feels that there is something radically wrong and unnatural 
in this condition of things, and on all sides I hear the 
reason of it asked, and our papers are trying to account 
for it in various ways. So far as I am aware, one prin- 
cipal cause of this deplorable condition of things has been 
very little touched upon in all that has been written and 
spoken. For the past four years I have been in close con- 
tact with one of the largest classes that ever entered an 
American college, and in one of the largest and best- 
known of these colleges; so I have had good opportunities 
for investigation, and, having been much interested in get- 
ting at the college man’s idea of the ministry, I have taken 
opportunity to talk with many of the large-minded and 
serious men, whose opinions I have a good deal of respect 
for, and have tried to get at their way of looking at the 
calling of the ministry and what it offers. As the result of 
_ my observations, I have come to the conclusion that two 
of the great reasons why so few of our brightest and 
strongest college men enter the ministry are: the lack of 
sympathy between the methods of the churches and the 
methods of the colleges, and the attitude of a large number 
of the churches toward the broadest-minded and most con- 
secrated ministers the churches have ever had—men who 
have found their chief joy in being called the servants and 
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It is on the last 


ministers of Christ and his Church. 
But just a few 


reason that I would lay the most emphasis. 
words about the first. 

The spirit of the churches has been radically different 
from the spirit of the colleges. In the colleges, at any 
rate in most of our colleges, the spirit is one of freedom 
and independence of thought and investigation. This 
spirit breathes through every department. The best teach- 
ers in history, science, and literature aim not so much to 
impress their own particular views upon the minds of the 
students as to awaken an interest in them to use their own 
reason and come at views of their own. All the best 
teachers I have been under have constantly urged investi- 
gation with free and unbiased minds. As I think of a 
teacher whose personality greatly impressed itself upon me, 
I do not recall particular views he put forth, but I remem- 
ber that he first showed me how to form views of my own, 
how to look at things, how to see more in literature and 
life than I had been able to see before. So with all 
the great teachers; they awaken the mental faculties to 
keener insights and an incitement toward rational investi- 
gation. Science is taught in our colleges from an evolu- 
tionary point of view. it cannot very well be taught in 
any other way to-day and remain science. In our best 
colleges literature and history have kept pace with science 
and are taught by scientific methods. This is a thing we 
are proud of, and people who think our colleges are behind 
the times would do well to look twice before they jump at 
such a conclusion. Even the Bible, where it is taught in 
the colleges, is taught in the scientific spirit and by scien- 
tific methods. The students in the Biblical department of 
Yale College are urged to approach the Bible with the same 
fearless spirit. of investigation which they would use in 
approaching a problem of philosophyorliterature. I men- 
tion this to show how the methods of Bible study have had 
to keep up with the methods used in other departments. 
All the departments of the college walk side by side. The 
spirit of all is the spirit of freedom, the widest use of the 
reason, fearlessness of investigation and of search for 
truth, ‘Truth is the goal, whether it be in science or relig- 
ion. The spirit of the colleges of to-day is the scientific 
spirit. No serious, open-minded man can go through col- 
lege without being permeated with it. 

Now, in senior year, I go to a man who is of this spirit, 
since I see in him the germs of success and know him to 
be a man of consecrated purposes, and I ask him why he 
does not think over the claims of the Christian ministry 
upon him and his powers. In nearly every case he will 
say that the Church is directly opposed to all his ways of 
working and thinking. He expects to study the Bible 
with open mind and with the same use of his reason that 
he would exercise in the study of any book; but, so far as 
he can see, the great body of the churches are opposed to 
any such thing, and demand absolute subjection to long- 
held and traditional views of the Bible. I say, ‘Oh no, 
this is not so much the case as you think,” and before the 
words are out, he flaunts in my face the cases of Pro- 
fessor Briggs and Professor Smith in the Presbyterian 
Church, and men of similar spirit in the other denomina- 
tions, who have been treated in the same way. And, as 
we talk it over, I must confess it does look as though the 
Presbyterian Church had very little room for such men. 
And, to relieve us of any embarrassment, the next day the 
recognized head of that Church plainly declares that the 
Church does not want men of that spirit. It cannot be 
denied, however, that it is men of just this spirit that our 
colleges are turning out, and trying to turn out. If my 
friend is a Baptist, he tells me that Dr. Moxom is forced 
to resign for being scholarly and seeking the truth. If an 
Episcopalian, he points me to Bishop Seymour’s letter, 
which says that the Church is not a seeker after truth, 
that in the realm of religion he is not a seeker after truth ; 
and the college man turns with an unfeigned scorn from 
the Church that holds such views. And I know of nothing 
so calculated to awaken dislike to such teachings as the 
spirit of the college of to-day. It is very sad to see how 
contemptuously many of our best college men are begin- 
ning to look upon many of the actions of our various 
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churches. And, to cap it all, a body of Church men 
got together to boycott a certain honored and powerful 
seminary which is trying to keep in touch with the spirit 
of the times. It was a sad day for the Church, and caused 
unspeakable downheartedness among noble college men. 
One consecrated and thoughtful young man came to me 
and said, in despair, “I believe I'll have to leave the Pres- 
byterian Church if it goes on in this way,” and he only 
expressed what others were thinking of themselves. But 
I have said enough on this point. Of course I tried to 
persuade these men that there was all the more reason for 
them to enter the Church because of the present condition 
of things ; that we could only broaden it by broad-minded 
men. But, I must confess, it was discouraging. 

I have said more than I had intended on the first point, 
but it cannot be too much emphasized. It is all too true. 
Now a few words about the second—the attitude of the 


churches toward many of the liberal-minded men, conse-. 


crated, spiritual men already serving the Church ; men who, 
through much persecution and misrepresentation, have 
pressed on unflinchingly in the work of their high calling. 
I do not think that it is any exaggeration to say that the 
attitude of the churches toward such men has done more 
than anything else to keep many generous, manly college 
men out of the ministry and the Church. Two or three 
cases that have come up in the last two or three years will 
serve to show better than anything else the truth of his 
statement. 

If there ever was a preacher in this world whom college 
men admired and revered, it was Phillips Brooks. I have 
had men of all creeds and no creeds tell me how much he 
had inspired and helped them by his life and words. He 
was looked upon by young men of all denominations who 
were thinking of entering the ministry as the ideal minis- 
ter in every way. He made the ministry seem more in- 
viting to many, and some strong men who had never 
thought much about the ministry before they knew him, 
then consecrated themselves to it. Then, when every eye 
was turned upon him and the young men were rejoicing in 
his elevation to a place of higher and more far-reaching 
influence, from the West, from New York and other places, 
from prominent men of the Church, came pamphlets and 
letters attacking him in many ways and forms, some derog- 
atory even to his honesty of purpose. I must say that 
one of the saddest things I ever witnessed was the way the 
great mass of consecrated college men of all denominations 
had their faith shaken in the Church of Christ and its 
ministry. Wherever I turned I had men say to me, with 
unfeigned disgust, that if the Church could attack such a 
man as Phillips Brooks, there was no room for them in it. 
Some, in the extremity of their anger, even said that they 
did not know that they could have much respect for any 
Church after that. One young man said to me: “I don’t 
know that I want to be connected with an institution that 
has such narrow men in it.’’ This was not a wise thing to 
say, but it was expressed by a young man whose spiritual 
life had been awakened and fostered by the great preacher. 
And I heard many hard things said, and I could not help 
thinking that if such things were to continue long the out- 
look for ministers from the colleges was discouraging. It 
was a long time before some men got over their dislike for 
the Church, All the skeptical literature read in Harvard 
College that year did not do so much harm as did tho.e 
attacks of the Church upon that Christlike man. 

I have taken young men to hear a certain spiritual man 
preach, and they have told me how much he has ennobled 
life to them and cleared up its mysteries and removed 
their doubts. Young men about to enter the ministry 
have told me how his books have helped them to deal with 
men. And yet this same man has been for years the tar- 
get for the arrows of many very orthodox, if not thoughtful, 
churches. Young men who have been spiritually helped 
by him cannot understand it, and, seeing the same thing 
in store for them, have shrunk back. 

_ The trouble has not been confined to the great, organ- 
ized, orthodox churches, as one might think. There are 
many instances in our Congregational and Independent 
churches; instances which are becoming less and less 
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common, I am glad to say. The Andover case had a 
depressing influence on college men. The baleful influ- 
ence of the treatment Mr. Noyes received from the Ameri- 
can Board was much more widely spread than most people 
imagined. I could not find a young man in Yale College 
whose synipathies were not with Mr. Noyes. Most of the 
men who were thinking of entering the missionary service 
began to feel discouraged when they saw that a minor 
point of theology could outweigh Christian character and 
service and belief in the Divine Master. I am certain 
that many young men were kept out of the mission field 
because of the attitude of the Board. It made many a 
young man say to himself: “There is no room for me, 
for I am like Noyes in many ways.”’ 

Cases could be multiplied, but I think I have made clear 
the results of my observations of the college man’s feeling 
about the ministry. I could give many personal conversa- 
tions which would only verify what I have been saying, but 
there isnoneed. It all amounts to this: that you cannot 
expect a college man, trained to look at all truth by 
rational, scientific methods, to enter a Church that unhesi- 
tatingly pronounces such methods heretical and the men 
who use them heretics. Then, you cannot get large- 
minded, thinking, consecrated young men to enter the 
ministry, when you attack and make life miserable for 
some of the noblest men you have; men who have been 
spiritual and intellectual guides to these very college men ; 
men whose lives have been the ideals of their youthful 
days ; men whose lives they have watched and have consid- 
ered the most Christlike. And they, too, expect to pattern 
their lives after these men. 

Of course many will say: “ These things ought not to 
keep young men out of the Church, and all the churches 
are not narrow and exclusive.” I have continually said 
this to young men. Ihave tried to show that it was the duty 
of broad-minded men and men of spiritual insight to enter 
the churches and help make them tolerant and charitable 
and broad. But, you see, these depressing influences 
come upon the man before he has consecrated himself to 
his life-work, and while he is looking about him to see 
where he can make the best use of his powers. Just 
when he is considering the ministry, some such case as I 
have mentioned fills the papers, and he turns away. And 
I must confess that at times I hardly blamed him. But I 
see better days ahead. 


Yale University. 
The Sovereign Poet 
By William Watson 


He sits above the clang and dust of Time, 

With the world’s secret trembling on his lip. 

He asks not converse nor companionship 

In the cold starlight where thou canst not climb. 


The undelivered tidings in his breast 
Suffer him not to rest. 

He sees afar the immemorable throng, 
And binds the scattered ages with a song. 


The glorious riddle of his rhythmic breath, 

His might, his spell, we know not what they be. 
We only feel, whate’er he uttereth, 

This savors not of death, 

This hath a relish of eternity. 


The Ideal Teacher 


A noble artist, he has visions of excellence and revela- 
tions of beauty which he has neither impersonated in char- 
acter nor embodied in words. His life and teachings are 
but studies for yet nobler ideals —Aronson Alcott. 


—London Spectator. 


The Home 
Life’s Violin 


We marvel at the want of harmony among groups of 
people who must be thrown together because of common 
interest, business, or social entanglement ; sometimes this 
lack of harmony exists even in families, and then sorrow 
must follow of greater or less degree. 

The “ Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table” calls attention 
to the fact that a violin, when new, does not give out the 
sweetness of tone that comes from it when its several 
parts have been together many years ; its newness causes 
a certain crudeness of tone that can be removed only by 
age and use. So it is with life, whether we think of our 
individual relation to its demands, or our relation to groups 
of men and women. The value of our wisdom lies in our 
power of adjustment. If we cannot adjust our minds to 
accept social limitations, then there is nothing for us 
but unrest and discomfort. And this unrest and discom- 
fort pass beyond ourselves and affect others when we 
attempt to make them over to meet our demands for hap- 
piness and social comfort. The office of social evangel- 
ist is always a self-appointed office, and the person holding 
it is usually more or less of a public nuisance. The stu- 
dent who succeeds in getting the most music out of the 
new violin is the one who studies his bowing and finger- 
ing, and reads the musical score before him with the 
greatest attention to his own peculiar weakness and the 
peculiarities of the many-pieced instrument of which he is 
trying to be master. 

So the man who makes life a harmony is the one who 
sees the possibility of musical notes in each life, and 
unites them in the right chords. 


Vassar College’ 


By Helen H. Backus 


The noble address by which George William Curtis 
signalized the quarter-centennial of Vassar College praised 
the “singular felicity of fortune” through which the re- 
gion which first gave birth to literary genius of a truly 
American type had seen the first amply endowed and 
adequately organized woman’s college. American history 
has certainly not seen a more original exercise of faith 
than Matthew Vassar’s devotion of fortune and business 
reputation to the bold sentiment which explained his ven- 
ture : “It occurred to me that woman, having received from 
her Creator the same intellectual constitution as man, has 
the same right as man to intellectual culture and develop- 
ment.” 

If we had thought this a platitude to-day, the utterances 
which the suffrage campaign has recently evoked from 
pulpits, platforms, and drawing-rooms would justify its 
revival. Lucy Stone was still warring against prejudiced 
conventionalities, Mary Lyon’s disciples were still isolated 
in ideas and influence, when this self-made man, whose 
native British prejudices might well have been accentuated by 
his most conservative environment, cheerfully relinquished 
his long-cherished ideal of curing sick bodies in a great 
Vassar Hospital. He saw a greater opportunity in devel- 
oping the dwarfed minds of the repressed sex. The work 
was hardly begun with the gift of his money. It was 
necessary to make or to adapt every appliance needed for 
the work. Not an architect lived who could rightly foresee 
and combine the many needs of a large family of women 
students. No existing college curriculum could be sus- 
tained by the preparatory schools then open togirls. The 
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cultured scholar who organized the Faculty had been for 
many years the head of a great boys’ school. The lady 
Principal, a graduate of Mount Holyoke, had polished and 
sublimated her ideals in a large Canadian city. Maria 
Mitchell, perhaps the star of the original Faculty, who had 
retained much of her native Nantucket ruggedness in spite 
of contact with American and European savants, inspired 
her eager pupils as much by her uncompromising stand- 
ards of womanly power as by her work with chronograph 
and telescope. From the first, men and women worked 
side by side in the Faculty. Curious tales are current of 
a formative period ere it was decided whether Mme. de 
Sévigné or Mary Somerville should be the ideal for that 
first incongruous company of four hundred who had flocked 
into the opening halls of “ Vassar’s Folly.’”’ However, 
one inflexible principle had directed the choice of instruct- 
ors, radical or conservative, youthful or elderly—a com- 
mon belief in the great hope of the founder. It wrought 
its own fulfillment, in ways then unforeseen, by instruments 
sometimes the most unpromising. 

After twenty-nine years of work, the elements which 
constitute the prosperity of the College can be briefly sum- 
marized. Buildings, collections, and funds aggregating 
nearly $2,000,000 in value rank its material equipment 
fourth among New York colleges. Its Faculty is com- 
posed of able, enthusiastic workers, whose degrees and 
opinions represent the training of many strong institutions. 
At the head of the corps is a President of tireless energy 
and zeal, whose wisdom in meeting the educational prob- 
lems of to-day has been widely recognized. The curricu- 
lum is liberal and well-rounded, providing mainly for the 
conditions of the baccalaureate degree, but stimulating 
advanced scholarship through competitive fellowships, as 
well as by active relation with departments of original 
research in other institutions. Neither the diffusive influ- 
ence of popular “fads” nor the stress of competition has 
ever been allowed to cheapen the College standards or to 
relax its requirements. On the other hand, it has exer- 
cised all reasonable liberality in securing adjustment 
between the colleges and the higher grade of preparatory 
schools whose existence is so largely due to the influence 
of its own graduates. 

These graduates, a little more than one thousand in 
number, scattered through the United States, Canada, and 
Europe, as well as in some Asiatic missionary fields, are a 
loyal and enthusiastic company, well organized for work, 
and represented by three alumnz sitting in the Board of 
Trustees. Of late years their effective force has been 
augmented by the Students’ Aid Society, composed of 
both graduates and non-graduates, which collects and dis- 


burses funds for aid to needy students of ability. This 


provision has always been generously made by the College 
and its friends, and some of its ablest graduates owe their 
training to the democratic and eagerly helpful spirit of 
their wealthier college associates. Since 1876, when the 
local associations of Vassar alumnz appeared as pioneers 
in the hosts of similar associations, nearly $100,000 has 
been added through these societies to the College re- 
sources. Even more helpful is the tribute now annually 
rendered through the bright groups of earnest, well-trained 
young girls whom mothers, sisters, and friends loyally 
bring forward for the annual examinations. 

With all these elements of strength, the College never- 
theless is honestly and frankly poor, recognizing new needs 
involved in each advance, each year more opportunities 
for educational enlargement than available funds will meet. 
Its policy has always been conservative in respect to num- 
bers. Vassar has been foremost in thoughtfully weighing 
the mission of the “small college” to the twentieth cen- 
tury. The significance of the higher degrees was early 
recognized by her Faculty, who named formal require- 
ments for the A.M. degree during her first decade. These 


have proved the corner-stone of a strong breakwater against 
the floods of empty academic titles which American col-_ 
leges used to pour forth annually. A large proportion of 
Vassar women have done graduate work of high order by 
no means comprehended in the degrees which they have 
claimed. Reverence for the essence of sound learning has 
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steadfastly withheld the College from decorating its cata- 
logue with showy optional courses, from attempting uni- 
versity work with college appliances. It has counseled its 
graduates frankly whenever their aims could be better ful- 
filled in university departments than in the libraries and 
laboratories of Alma Mater. Whatever of quick prestige 
may have been lost by this honesty has been outweighed 
by the respect of those who clearly distinguish between 
education for knowiedge and education for power. The 
refluent tide of German influence now so marked in Ame-- 
ica has resulted in much real stimulus; but it has also 
caused much barren amalgamation between unripe minds 
and ambitious methods. To-day, in the awarding of com- 
petitive fellowships, the appointment of instructors, the 
meeting of special demands, one too often faces a painful 
disproportion between the academic honors and the avail- 
able mental equipment of prominent candidates. The 
business sense of guid pro quo in its founder stamped itself 
so indelibly on Vassar College that its daughters have sel- 
dom failed to do in*proportion as they Amew. Education 
has seemed to them a trust fund to bring back generous 
usury for the benefit of mankind. This feeling, conscious 
or unconscious, has made them philosophical home-makers, 
philanthropists, students of economics, physicians, jour- 
nalists, teachers, organizers. Authors, artists, musicians, 
there are among them, but not many. Probably there has 
been too much of struggle for the representative of the 
new education to perfect her esthetic sense, or to accumu- 
late the mental force which might warrant creative effort. 
Vassar women were long the targets of captious criticism 
from both radical and conservative camps ; their ambitions 
were long curbed by sex-distinctions, so their active work 
inevitably met practical issues. To enumerate forms of 
this work is to epitomize educational warfare, to revive 
many “ unuiberwundene Standpiinkte ” in social evolution. 
A dozen of our largest cities could name Vassar women 
who have made new local standards of secondary educa- 
tion—some who have even brought mental and moral dis- 
cipline into fashionable schools. The sentimental cry of 
“sex in education’’ was checked by the health statistics 
gathered from and by college women under the leadership 
of one Vassar alumna whose happy nursery has become 
an inspiration to scientific observers of the child-mind. 
The woman whose pluck and ability opened for women the 
great opportunities of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology has also borne a chief part in formulating the new 
science of the home—cekology. The Rumford Kitchen 
and Ideal Workingmen’s Home of the Columbian Fair, 
the New England Kitchen of New York and Boston, the 
_ dietary reform effected for twenty-five hundred patients in 
the Insane Hospital of Kankakee, Ill.—these justify 
Bacon’s immortal dictum, *“*The end of philosophy is 
fruit.” To the same end speaks the fine Alumnz Gymna- 
sium at Vassar, the first building given by the graduates ; 
also the original work with problems of domestic service 
accomplished by Lucy Maynard Salmon, Professor of His- 
tory and Political Economy. In lines of scholarly achieve- 
ment it would be pleasant to head an honor-roll with the 
work performed by Miss Mary L. Avery in the preparation 
of the Century Dictionary ; by Miss Laura J. Wylie, whose 
published thesis, “ Studies in the Evolution of English 
Criticism,” is the literary first-fruits of woman’s study in 
the graduate departments of Yale; with the brilliant liter- 
ary studies of Professor Mary A. Jordan, of Miss Heloise 
Hersey, and Miss Helen Dawes Brown, and the beauti- 
ful presentation of “ Antigone” directed by Professor 
Abby Leach in May, 1893. 

It is praise and not criticism to claim that the noblest 
work of the College has been done outside its own terri- 
tory. Public spirit has made its alumnz active in build- 
ing up other institutions, notably Smith and Barnard ; in 
opening to women facilities at Yale, Harvard, Columbia, 
and the University of Pennsylvania; in promoting the 
growth of the Archxological School, the Biological Labo- 
ratory at Wood’s Holl, and the unique plans of Pratt Insti- 
tute. They have been tireless workers in the Association 
of Collegiate Alumna, and may claim their full share of 
its achievements in clarifying college standards, gaining 
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unity of interests, and, within later years, winning privi- 
leges for women in strongholds of German conservatism. 

It has frequently been questioned within the past decade 
whether the “all-round woman” is worth as much to the 
educational world as the scholar of special and specially 
trained powers. Both have their mission. Vassar’s 
daughters do not undervalue the one species because their 
Alma Mater.has thus far wrought most powerfully through 
the other. Perhaps the women’s colleges have, up to the 
present time, accomplished as much by their diversities as 
by their common ideal. There is less to be gained by 
defending any theory of intellectual culture than by zeal- 
ously bestowing thought, strength, and money to enable 
the woman of the future to make freest choice along the 
lines of her individual ability. 


A Little Talk about Amateur Singing 


By Julia Orr Ludlow 


The average American to-day knows more of music than 
he did twenty years ago, and only those who have worked 
for years under the guidance of the best masters feel like 
playing for others not within the innermost circle of ad- 
miring friends. But, alas! the case seems to be quite 
reversed in singing. How often have we made one of a 
band of unhappy but smiling victims, forced to listen to 
some otherwise charming girl, who, after perhaps not more 
than one quarter’s lessons, tries to entertain a room full of 
company, totally unconscious of her cruelty! It would 
certainly be unreasonable for a small boy, on entering a 
gymnasium and seeing the trainer lift hundreds of pounds 
or perform some difficult trapeze feat, to attempt the same 
thing without waiting for time to strengthen the muscles 
and tone the nerves to a state of endurance necessary to 
the perfect athlete. Of course the inevitable result would 
be injury, which months and even years might not over- 
come. Is it not equally unreasonable to suppose that vocal 
chords unused to a high tension can stand the same strain 
as those strengthened by years of practice? Or, how can 
we expect that lungs unused to expansion to their fullest 
extent can supply the steady column of air so necessary 
to good singing? It is an impossibility. Nothing but 
harm can come from forcing, for it is against Nature’s 
methods. It takes time to gain control. We must first 
learn to handle our instrument and become thoroughly con- 
versant with its possibilities before we have a right to use 
it to any extent. We must break our colt before we drive it. 

A partially trained voice is at times most beautiful, but 
is lamentably at the mercy of circumstances. A slight 
cold; a close room; a little nervousness—what horrible 
visions of failure they conjure up! But look at the ex- 
perienced artist. He is also mortal, but he has learned to 
cover up little defects ; knows just what his voice will and 
will not do, and so makes himself master of the situation. 

Singing should be perfectly natural, but we are con- 
stantly straining after effects, and trying to make our un- 
tutored voices perform feats which only years can accom- 
plish. Some little unpretentious ballad in our mother 
tongue sung to friends, who enjoy it for the singer’s sake 
as well as the song’s, may give ever so much pleasure ; but 
a German, French, or Italian masterpiece sung in the 
foreign tongue, unless rendered with such consummate 
skill that the music alone brings out the composer’s thought, 
might much better be played on a violin. By all means 
study the works of the masters, but do not try to interpret 
them for others until you can handle your voice at will. 

Another thing to keep in mind is that a good voice and 
a correct ear are not the only necessary attributes of the 
successful singer. Schumann says: “ ‘The most important 
thing for a musician is to cultivate his inner sense ”—that 
indescribable something which compels others to feel what 
you feel. The artist must have it, or who will buy his bits 
of canvas and patches of color? The writer must have 
it, or who will wade through his effusions? The speaker 
must have it, or his audience will be gathering the fleecy 
coats from the occupants of far distant pastures instead of 
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his gems of thought. The pianist must have it, or his 
music will simply act as a stimulus to conversation. Alas, 
then, for the singer who has it not! He may as well use a 
speaking-trumpet to address his hearers, or turn the crank 
of a phonograph. When you tingle all over with the feel- 
ing of the song, are swayed by it, lifted out of yourself— 
then, and not until then, are you singing. If you are only 
making certain sounds according to the directions of your 
-singing-master, you are wasting your breath. 

Many people have this real musical gift, but it is latent 
and waits to be developed ; therefore, my plea is for more 
cultivation among amateur singers. Why should you not 
work as industriously as those who play the piano? If 
people will listen to your voice uncultivated, why should 
_ you stop there and never develop the grander possibilities 
within reach ? 

Some one says, “It is strange that nearly all the world’s 
greatest men have grown out of poverty; and in no case 
is this more true than in the lives of great musicians. 
Genius seems like some plant that cannot flourish upon 
_rich soil, but matures to beauty and perfection in the 
_ bleakest air and when it is least cared for.” 

Should it be so? Can we not, from pure love of the art 
and desire to give pleasure to others, attain the greatest 
perfection we are capable of, without the grinding pressure 
of necessity? Rather let us say, with Miss Havergal : 


Sing that your song may gladden ; 
Sing like the happy rills, 

Leaping in sparkling blessing 
Fresh from the breezy hills. 


Sing on in grateful gladness! 
Rejoice in this good thing 
Which the Lord thy God hath given thee, 
The happy power to sing. 


The Vacation Fund 


The unusual heat of this summer, following as it did a 
winter, in many cases a year, of unusual suffering and anx- 
iety among working-girls, has made this fund an absolute 
necessity if life was to be lived with the smallest degree 
of hope. So long as the working-girl knows that she has 
a friend, she keeps her hope and a fragment of her courage. 
Hopelessness can never come to the girl, no matter how 
small her wages, who has had two weeks in the country 
because there were men and women interested enough in 
her, friends strong enough, to make sacrifices that she 
might for two weeks know the full bliss of leisure under 
conditions of plenty and beauty. 
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Second Congregational Sunday-School, Danbury, Conn....... 3 24 
Miss L. E. S. and Friends, Ithaca,.N. Y ................ss0s0e- 10 00 
A. S, Pomfret Comber, Comm... 5.00 
5 00 


Plgase make all checks payable to The Outlook Company. 


‘'Fhis story is told of an old Quaker who opposed the 
introduction of an organ into the meeting-house. One 
day he surprised one of the collectors, giving him a large 
contribution to the organ fund. The collector expressed 
surprise. ‘‘ My son,” said the Quaker, with a suspicion 
of a twinkle in his serious eyes, “if thee wi// worship the 
Lord by machinery, I would like thee to have a first-rate 
Instrument.” 
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The Mystery of the Lockman Granary 
By William Murray Graydon 
In Two Parts—I. 


Early one June morning Mr. Lockman came tardily into 
the big kitchen where his family were at breakfast. There 
was an ugly frown on his face, and he sat down in his 
chair with a crash that shook the floor. 

“ What’s the matter, John ?” his wife anxiously inquired. 

“ Matter enough !” was the farmer’s angry reply. “It’s 
the same old story. The granary has been robbed again.” 

Mart and Van, the sixteen-year-old twins, looked up 
eagerly, and Tucker Green, the hired man, held a forkful 
of ham suspended between mouth and plate. 

“Are you sure this time, father ?”’ Van asked, hesitat- 
ingly. 

It was a natural question, for heretofore the only evi- 
dence of theft had been the farmer’s assertions that the 
contents of the grain-bins were unaccountably shrinking. 
The boys and Tucker Green had always doubted, and not 
witbout good reason. 

“Was I ever anything but sure ?”” demanded Mr. Lock- 
man, in‘a sharp tone that made Van wince. “But if you 
want proof, I’ve got it. How many empty sacks were 
lying on the granary floor last evening? I told you to 
count them.”’ 

“ Eleven,” replied Van. ‘“ I’m sure of it.” 

“Well, there are nine there now, and there’s a big hole 
in the oats and wheat. Two bushels of each gone.” 

“You don’t say so!” exclaimed TuckerGreen. ‘ That's 
plain enough, anyway. I’ll bet you found one of the doors 
open. Was there any grain lying about outside ?” 

“ Not a scrap,’ said thefarmer. ‘‘ The upper barn door 
was hooked as usual, and the lower ones were all locked.”’ 

“ Then how did the thief get in?” asked Mart. “It’s 
the queerest thing I ever heard of.” 

“T don’t pretend to account for it,’’ answered his father, 
‘but it’s got to be stopped, that’s certain.” 

“I'd like to pepper the rascal with a load of shot,” said 
Tucker Green. ‘“ He’s a clever fellow, whoever he is.” 

“ He’s been stealing for some time,’”’ added Mr. Lock- 
man, “and evidently to sell. His own bags have run out, 
and now he’s begun on mine.” 

“Why don’t you buy a lock for the granary, John ?” 
suggested his wife. 

“That’s just what I’m going to do,” he replied. 
get the biggest and strongest I can find.”’ 

Having made up his mind, the farmer acted promptly. 
After breakfast he drove to town, and three hours later he 
was back with a ponderous brass lock that was warranted 
toresisttampering. He at once adjusted it to the granary 
door, and took personal charge of the key. 

Nearly a week went by, and then the lock was found 
broken. The granary door was ajar, and two bags and 
four bushels of grain were missing. 

The farmer was equally angry at the lock-manufacturer 
and the daring thief. He bought another and more ex- 
pensive lock, and in three days that also was broken and 
the granary again robbed. 

The apparent impossibility of going in and out of the 
barn through locked doors deepened the mystery. The 
robber or robbers left not the slightest clue behind. 

“I’m sure I don’t know who it could be,’’ said Mrs. Lock- 
man at the dinner-table that day. “ No dishonest people 
live in the neighborhood.” 

“None but Jake Bagley,” corrected Mart. 
we caught him stealing our corn last fall.”’ 

The lad referred to an old man who lived a mile away 
on the mountain-side and owned a stony bit of land and a 
broken-down horse and wagon. 

“It can’t be Jake Bagley,” said Mr. Lockman. ‘“ He’s 
too stupid and dull-witted. This is the work of a sharp 
and experienced thief. I haven’t much doubt that the fel- 
low belongs in town.”’ 

“ That’s just my belief, John,” said Mrs. Lockman. ‘It’s 
a pity we can’t catch him.” 

“It’s more than a pity,” declared her husband. “At. 
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this rate we’ll land in the poorhouse. I've lost fifty bush- 
els of grain ina month. It can’t goon any longer.” 

‘* What will you do next, father?” asked Van. 

“Get a detective up from town,” was the reply, “ or else 
rig a burglar-alarm between the house and barn.”’ 

Tucker Green had listened keenly to the conversation 
without taking any part in it. He was a tall, lanky man of 
about thirty, with a shrewd, good-humored face, and sandy 
hair and mustache. 

Now he pushed his chair back and crossed his long 
legs. 

** Detectives are expensive articles,” he said, abruptly, 
“ and they don’t generally detect, anyway. Burglar-alarms 
cost money, too.” 

“‘T know it,”’ admitted the farmer, * but what else can I 
do ?” 

“You ain’t mentioned the easiest way of ketchin’ the 
thief,” Tucker went on. ‘ Why not keep watch for him at 
nights ?” 

Sure enough, this simple plan had not occurred to the 
farmer. The more he thought of it, the better he liked it. 

“* Mart and I will sleep in the granary,” exclaimed Van. 
* Do let us !” 7 

“Well, you may try it,” consented their father. You'll 
have to divide the sleeping and watching between you, for 
I’ll expect you to do your regular work in daytime.” 

“‘ But the boys may get hurt,” objected Mrs. Lockman. 
“IT know I won’t sleep a wink at night, John.” 

“Nonsense !” said her husband. ‘“ There won’t be any 
danger, and I'll tell you why. They can bolt the granary 
door on the inside, and I’m going to run a line from that 
little window at the back end straight to our bedroom. 
I'll have it connect with a bell tied to the bedpost, and if 
the robber tries to enter the granary all the boys need do 
is to pull the line. I’ll waken Tucker, and we’ll rush out.” 

This plan allayed Mrs. Lockman’s fears, and it was 
warmly commended by Tucker Green. The line and bell 
were rigged up at once, and Mr. Lockman increased the 
boys’ zeal by the promise of a ducking-gun before fall in 
case they should succeed in trapping the grain-thief. 

They started in that night, sleeping by turns on the 
granary floor. For a week they kept up the vigil without 
result, and then they ventured to spend a night in the 
house. 

Strange to say, at least eight bushels of grain were 
missing the next morning, though no bags were taken. 

Mr. Lockman regarded this as accidental, and that night 
he sent Mart and Van back to the granary. This time 
they watched for two weeks without intermission. Again 
they slept a night in the house, and again a robbery was 
discovered the following morning. 

The farmer declared that the boys must have habitually 
made noise enough to betray their presence in the granary, 
so he and Tucker Green slept there for a week. 

Another robbery occurred on the night that they left off, 
and, as a last resort, they watched for three nights in a 
corner of the orchard. 

This failing, they stopped altogether, and two nights 
later more grain was taken. 

It was now certain that the thief had known exactly 
what nights the granary was left unguarded. It was a 
puzzling mystery, and the farmer was at his wits’ end to 
know what to do next. 

“It looks as though the rascal lived in the neighborhood 
after all,” he said. ‘ What do you think, Tucker ?” 

“That’s my belief,” was the reply. “I reckon these 
boys have talked outside an’ let it be known when a watch 
was kept.” 

But Mart and Van indignantly denied Tucker Green’s 
CO and Mr. Lockman was disposed to believe 
them. 

“It’s no use to try to ferret the thing out,” he decided. 
“It'll only waste time. We’re in the middle of harvest 
now, and you boys can keep on sleeping in the granary 
for a week or two to save what grain is left. Then I’ll go 
io town and buy an electric burglar-alarm, cost what it 
may.” 

Tucker Green approved this plan, and the boys were 
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more than willing to resume guard-duty. They had a 
lingering hope that the ducking-gun might yet be theirs. 

On the adjoining farm lived Ike Tarbell, a keen-witted 
lad of seventeen. He was intimate with Mart and Van, 
and he was the only outsider who knew all the particulars 
of the thieving. 

Two or three days after the boys had taken up their 
sleeping quarters in the granary again, Ike came over at 
noon to borrow a crowbar. Of course he asked the latest 
news, and after hearing it he perched himself on the fence 
and rubbed his head for a moment. 

“Tf you’re only watching to save the grain,” he said 
finally, ‘‘ why, it’s all right.. But you needn’t expect the 
thief to come around while you're there.” 

“He might,” replied Van. ‘ You see, we’re keeping it 
dark this time.” 

‘*So you did before,” said Ike, laughing. ‘Say, where 
does Tucker Green sleep? Wasn’t he a tramp or some- 
thing ?” 

“He has a room over the wagon-shed,” answered Mart, 
a little indignantly, “‘and he isn’t a tramp, either. Any- 
way, he was looking for work when we got him last winter. 
He’s from up near Boston.” 

‘Father would trust Tucker Green with anything,”’ 
added Van.  “ He’s steady and honest.” 

‘‘Oh, of course he couldn’t be the thief,” said Ike. “I 
didn’t mean that: why would he steal bushels of grain? 
and where would he hide it all? Only, it’s just this. The 
fellow, whoever he is, knows the ropes.’”’ 

Mart and Van nodded a silent assent. 

‘“‘ Tf you fellows are willing,” pursued Ike, “ I’ll put you 
on to a little trick that may catch the rascal and earn you 
the gun. It’s not sure, mind you, but it’s worth the trying.” 

The boys were more than willing, and Ike hastily un- 
folded his plan. 


Sending a Message 


It seems hardly possible that any grown-up person 
who lives where the telegraph is known should not know 
how to send a telegram. Yet to some people who ought 
to know how to send a telegram it is always a tremen- 
dous undertaking, a great and mysterious process. The 
‘* Youth’s Companion ” told the story recently of a woman 
who wrote out her message in a telegraph office and asked 
for an envelope, explaining that the message she received 
came in an envelope. She looked upon the telegram as 
some form of letter. 

Write the message in as few words as possible; each 
word costs money. A telegraphic message always sounds 
abrupt, but, for that matter, any movement done to ac- 
complish a purpose quickly rather than gracefully is 
abrupt. When a message is received, it is always best to 
keep the messenger until you know whether you wish to 
send a return message. This often saves time and anxiety. 


Brave Boys 


Out on Long Island three boys were picking cherries. 
One fell out of the tree and broke his hip. The other two, 
after sending a man for an ambulance, put their compan- 
ion into a wagon and drew it more than a mile in the hot sun 
until they met the ambulance. Over in New Jersey, near 
the tracks of many railroads, two boys were picking up 
the loose coal that dropped from the engines. They were 
so busy that they did not notice that an engine had been 
attached to the cars until one of the boys had been run 
over, the train backing up suddenly while he was stooping. 
His companion lifted him upon his back and carried him 
over half a mile until he reached the station. He was so 
exhausted that he fainted when his companion was taken 
away to the hospital. 

Just rough, ragged, careless boys, but so often brave and 
true ! 
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For the Little People 


A Satisfactory Soluticn 
By Estelle M. Hart 


“ How many are a half of five?” 
The teacher asked of tiny Ted. 
Poor Teddy searched his little brain, 
But not a thought was in his head. 


“Ifyou had five red apples sweet, 
And half you gave to brother Ben 
And half to little baby Nell, 
How many would they each have then ?” 


“I'd give Ben two,” the laddie said, 
With solemn musing in his eyes, 

“ And two of them to little Nell ”"— 
And Teddy looked profoundly wise. 


“ But how about the other one ?” 
The laddie said, with accents sweet, 
And sudden longing in his eyes: 
“T guess that one I’d better eat!” 


Freshman 
By Jennie Brooks 


She was a little bit of a gray cat, with five 
brothers and sisters, named _ respectively 
“ Sophomore,” “ Junior,” “Senior,” “ Eliza- 
beth Eliza,” and “Solomon John.” “ By these 
presents” you will know that they were all 
born in a classic old college town. Their 
lineage was distinguished, bearing in it the 
names of eminent theologians, historians, 
writers of fiction, and the far-famed family of 
the “ Peterkins,” of which witness in this gen- 
eration “Elizabeth Eliza” and “Solomon 
John.” The mother of this little family was 
named Miss Crowe, after a certain wise princi- 
pal in a school—well, we won’t say where. 

However, when Miss Crowe found thrust 
upon her the above-mentioned classes, though 


‘only one pupil in each, she was promptly 


dubbed “Mrs. Teazle,” as more compatible 
with her dignity. While her kittens were very 
— Mrs. Teazle gave them fairly good care ; 

ut when they tumbled out of the basket where 
they had been snugly cuddled for weeks, and 
came, a lot of fluffy gray balls, staggering over 
the grass at her heels, the littke mamma was 
simply frightened out of all reason. Lifting 
first one foot and then another, stepping over 
and around them, she basely fled to a tree, 
where she surveyed with indifference the dis- 
may of the kittens. Following the fashion of 
Mrs. Teazle, each little cat proudly and in- 
variably carried her bit of a tail aloft triumph- 
antly, conscious of high birth and the bluest 
of blue blood, and by this sign Mrs. “T.” and 
all Mrs. “T.’s” family were known through 
the length of the land. Not until four of Mrs. 
Teazle’s children had been given away could 
she be persuaded to resume the care ot any of 
them; but, after that, “ Freshman ” and “ Solo- 
mon John” received her motherly attention 
and love, with only an occasional brief va- 
cation of afew days. “Solomon John” was 
of a melancholy disposition, and when “ Fresh- 
man ” pranced after grasshoppers and make- 
believe mice, he merely looked on dismally, as 
though nothing was worth while; and finally 
he concluded that even breathing was too much 
force expended for too little gain, and, bidding 
good-by to “ Freshman,” he departed to an- 
other (cat) country. 

Freshman was lonely after this sad event) 
for though Solomon John certainly had been 
discouraging to live with, still he was at least 
an audience, and some one to cling to when 
Mrs. Teazle was on her travels; and so, one 
sunny afternoon when the children to whom 
she belonged were taking their nap, Freshman 
decided to enlarge her acquaintance and her 
ideas of the world in general, and perhaps— 
who knows ?—find a trace of her errant mamma. 
She picked her way daintily through the long 
grass, crept fearfully down the terrace and 
across the country road, turning into a green 
lane, where sh: walked on and on, occasion- 
ally frolicking with the yellow butterflies that 
were tilting on the dandelions, or giving the 


grasshoppers a playful pat, until she reached 
the bars of a gate where the lane ended. Climb- 
ing carefully over the lowest one, Freshman 
found herself in a desolate spot, for the house 
in this yard was empty, with the weeds and 
grass rioting everywhere. She mewed unhap- 
pily a while, and then curled herself up ‘on the 


long porch running along the back of the. 


house, to rest and wonder what she would do 
next. She was just dropping away into a cat- 
nap, when around the house came a most 
curious object—a something big and gray 
and fluffy, and this something also had a tail 
—a tail held straight up in the air! It was, 
it surely must be, her mother! In little quick 
springs kitty reached the side of this object. 
“ How big she looks,” thought kitty, “and 
what’s the matter with her mouth?” In place 
of nice long whiskers and a soft pink nose, 
there was a sharp beak from which issued 
angry and outraged “ cluck, clucks,” as if she 
was trying to say, “ What do you mean by 
this ? I’m an old respectable and haven't 
any time to fool around with saucy creatures 
like you!” But Freshman walked round and 
round her, purring delightedly, feeling sure 
some curious and. unaccountable change had 
taken place, for, though her face was different 
and her manner not courteous, not even civil, 
still she was gray and soft and downy, just 
like her own mamma, and the way she carried 
her tail identified her anyway; so kitty decided 
that it was all part of a play, andfrisked gayly 
around the astonished hen, giving her delighted 
pats from which Madam Hen dodged vainly. 
Where she went kitty followed, rearing her- 
self on her hind paws to fall gleefully on the 
head of the unhappy hen as she stooped 
for a morsel to eat. Then with a rush the 
hen essayed to jump on Freshman literally, 
who danced sidewise and grabbed at the tail 
of the hen as she went cackling past. To say 
the old hen didn’t like it one bit was to put it 
mildly. She wasn’t used to cats, or even kit- 
tens, and “she didn’t like ’em, anyway ;” and 
though kitty followed her around all the after- 
noon, as she stalked about in high dudgeon, 
she never dreamed she was being taken for 
her mamma. 

When the shadows were long on the grass, 
the hen started for home, kitty trotting by her 
side. Down the lane again still further away 
from home, and over a high fence (kitty crept 
under); and when the hen came to the ground 
inside the barnyard, her devoted little friend 
awaited her, which was more than the harassed 
fowl could bear, and with screeches of rage 
and fear she scuttled over the ground, with 
Freshman in mad pursuit, and the men who 
were milking cheering on the race with shouts 
of laughter. Then one of them grabbed up Miss 
Kitty, saying, “ Why, this is Sydney’s kitten, 
and she belongs to Mrs. Teazle, who lives at 
the T ’s. Look at her fai/ /” And so Syd- 
ney’s kitten was carried home, to find her real 
mother returned from her travels, and ready 
with a gentle cuff for truant kittens. But to 
this day little Miss Freshman looks with won- 
dering eyes at her mamma, momentarily ex- 
pecting her to be transformed into the mar- 
velous creature she had such a glorious time 
with on that eventful afternoon. 


Outovplace 


There’s a very strange country called Outov- 
place 

_ (I’ve been there quite often, have you ?) 

Where the people can’t find the things they 
want, 

, And hardly know what to do. 


If a boy's in a hurry, and wants his cap, 
Or a basin to wash his face, 

He never can find that on its nail, 
Or this in its proper place. 


His shoe hides far away under the lounge; 
His handkerchief’s gone astray ; 

Oh, how can a boy get off to school, 
If he’s always bothered this way ? 


Oh, a very queer country is Outovplace— 
(Did you say you had been there ?) 

Then you’ve seen, like me, a slate on the floor 
And a book upon the stair. 


You think they are easy to find, at least! 
Oh, yes! if they would but stay 
Just there till they’re wanted; but then they 
don't; 
Alas! that isn’t the way. 


When a boy wants his hat, he sees his ball, 
As plain as ever can be; 

But when he has time for a game, not a sign 
Of bat or of ball finds he. 


Sometimes a good man is just off to the train 
(That is, it is time to go), 

And he can’t put his hand on his Sunday hat! 
It surely must vex him, I know. 


If somebody wants to drive a nail, 

It’s “ Where is the hammer, my dear?” 
And so it goes, week in, week out, 

And truly all the year. 


How ‘twould gladden the women of Outov- 
place, 
If the boys and girls themselves 
Should wake up some morning determined 
uite 
To a hooks, closets, and shelves ! 
— Selected. 


The Wise Bumblebee 


The honey in the red-clover blossom is the 
sweetest and best of all honey, yet it is never 
to be found on the table. Why? It is—soa 
newspaper writer on popular science says— 
because the tube of the red clover is so deep 
and small that the bee cannot reach the honey 
stored at the base of the tube. The bee 
knows this, and if you will think a moment 

ou will remember that you never saw a honey- 

e, either wild or a hive-dweller, on a red- 
clover blossom. These wise and busy insects 
do not waste their time in efforts to obtain 
sweets that are beyond their reach. But the 
lumbering bumblebee levies tribute on every 
red-clover patch in his bailiwick. As smart 
as the honey-bee is, it has yet to learn a trick 
that is as old as the hills to its big and more 
stupid-seeming cousin. When the bumblebee 
lights on a head of red clover, he punctures a 
hole in the base of the corolla, and, thrusting 
in his proboscis, sucks out the nectar. Unfor- 
tunately, this big, clumsy bee is not much of a 
honey-maker. You might rob a score of 
bumblebee nests and not get a quarter of a 
pound of honey; and, besides, these nests are 
few and far between. Consequently we will 
have to wait until the hive-bee learns to drill 
into the blossom to get the nectar before we 
can have red-clover honey for our buckwheat 
cakes and waftles. 

The City Boy 


God help the boy who never sees 

The butterflies, the birds, the bees, 

Nor hears the music of the breeze 
When zephyrs soft are blowing ; 

Who cannot in sweet comfort lie 

Where clover-blooms are thick and high, 

And hear the gentle murmur nigh 
Of brooklets softly flowing. 


God help the boy who does not know 
Where all the woodland berries grow, 
Who never sees the forest glow 

When leaves are red and yellow; 
Whose childish feet can never stray 
Where Nature doth her charms display— 
For such a hapless boy I say 

God help the little fellow. 

—Chicago Journal. 


An exchange says that “the government of 
Belgium has ordered that all dogs who pay full 
fare on the railroad are to be received and 
treated as passengers.” This shows great 
respect for the dogs; but perhaps a dog ce- 
serves it who can pay his railroad fare! 


u 
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The Life of Christ 


IX.—Christ’s Definition of His Mission‘ 
By Lyman Abbott 


John the Baptizer’s courageous denunciation of the 
flagrant iniquity of Herod had led to his arrest and im- 
prisonment, and this had removed the only danger which 
Jesus feared—the danger of an apparent rivalry between 
his ministry and that of John. He had already left the 
Jordan when it was reported that more were coming to 
his preaching and his baptism than to John’s. Now that 
all danger of a possible denominational strife between the 
disciples of the two prophets was removed, he took up 
John the Baptist’s message, and began to preach, “‘ The 
kingdom of God is at hand.” His preaching was very 
simple but very powerful. Perhaps it would be more cor- 
rect to say very simple and therefore very powerful. He 
spoke to the common people in their vernacular, using 
illustrations drawn from their common life, yet never 
descending from the high plane of noble spiritual instruc- 
tion. He used no arts of elocution or rhetoric; ordina- 
rily sat when speaking; was not, therefore, a dramatic 
speaker. His addresses contain no eloquent passages 
such as a school-boy may declaim, nor are his sermons 
included among what are commonly called the great liter- 
ary classics of ancient time. He was not scholastic—bor- 
rowed no power from the treasure-house of the past; nor 
hierarchical—he used not the power of a priestly class. 
His eloquence lay less in his method than in the contents 
of his message. 

The world had reached its lowest ebb; government was 
despotic ; labor enslaved; the common people hopelessly 
ignorant; the prophets had died out of Israel, and the scribes 
had taken their place. Public taxation was public rob- 
bery, and if one man, more fortunate than his fellows, man- 
aged to amass a .little property, his only way of saving it 
was to bury it in the ground, and so keep it from the tax- 
gatherer. ‘The common people lived in that hopelessness 
which is sometimes mistaken for content, and looked back 
to an imagined golden age because, except as faith in Old 
Testament prophecy inspired an otherwise seemingly 
groundless hope, they had no future to look forward to. 

To this age and occasion Christ came with the extraor- 
dinary message that the kingdom of God was at hand. 
The nature of his preaching is illustrated by the one ser- 
mon of which we have a very brief report in the fourth 
chapter of Luke. He went into the synagogue of the 
village where his boyhood had been passed. His reputa- 
tion as a reformer had preceded him from Judea, and he 
was invited to address the villagers from the sacred desk. 
The roll containing the book of Isaiah was handed to him ; 
he turned to and read the following passage : 


The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he hath anointed 
me to preach the gospel to the poor: he hath sent me to hea! 
the broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to the captives, and 
recovering of sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that are 
bruised, to preach the acceptable year of the Lord. 


“This promised year,” he said to them, “has arrived. 
[ am the Deliverer, and this is my mission. But you are 
mistaken if you think that this deliverance is coming only 
to Israel. The pagan as well as the Israelite shares in the 
love and is to receive the good gift of the heavenly Father.” 
Race-prejudice was far greater in that day than it is in 
this, bad as it is now; and it was intensified by religion, 
which since Christ has done something to mitigate it. 
Christ, in attacking this prejudice, endeavored to avoid em- 
bittering it, by illustrating the catholicity of God’s grace 
by familiar stories from Old Testament history; but the 
endeavor was vain. The people, who had at first listened 
with pleasure to the prophet’s words, were filled with wrath 
at his implication that God is the God of the heathen as well 
as of the Jew; they rose in a body and would have killed him 
had he not escaped from their hands. Facing the mob with 
that grandeur which at times filled onlookers with awe, he 
passed through the angry throng and went his way. 


' Bible Study Union Lesson No. 10, International Sunday-School Lesson, 


Fourth Quarter, No. r. (October7.) Luke iii., 18-20—iv., 14-31 ; John iv., 46-54 
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We, in this nineteenth century, can hardly realize what 
it is to live without hope; with no expectation of a better 
future hereafter ; under a despotism never to be lightened ; 
under a taxation never to be other than spoliation ; under 
a social system affording no chance for education or per- 
sonal development. The American must go abroad to the 
peasantry of Russia or Egypt or India or China to get any 
conception of the mental and moral hopelessness of the 
common people in the Roman Empire, and especially in 
its provinces, in the first century. The message of Christ 
to this people was a message of hope: glad tidings to the 
poor—better opportunities, a larger distribution of wealth, 
more diffused and universal comfort; comfort to the 
broken-hearted—hope at the open grave, flowers for crape, 
and the smile of an anticipated meeting mingled with the 
tears of a present separation ; deliverance to the captives— 
the breaking of the scepter of despotic authority, the 
translation of government from a military to an industrial 
and social organization, and the emancipation of industry 
itself, first from the bondage of slavery, then from the 
bondage of feudalism, finally from the bondage involved 
in the modern wages system; the recovering of sight to 
the blind—hospitals, asylums, charitable provisions of 
various kinds for the unfortunate, the weak, the incompe- 
tent—and recovering of sight to the mentally blind, in the 
establishment of universal systems of popular and public 
education ; liberty to those that are bruised—the emanci- 
pation of body, soul, and spirit from all the bruising man- 
acles which despotism has fastened upon humanity: this 
was the mission of Christ—the mission which he fulfilled 
while he lived ; the mission which he left to his followers 
as their heritage; the mission which the Church has been, 
however imperfectly, fulfilling in the centuries which have 
rolled by since this sermon at Nazareth was preached.’ 

We cannot go behind Christ’s own definition of his mis- 
sion. Nor can we substitute therefor, subtract therefrom, 
nor add thereto, without wrong to him and to ourselves. 
He came, according to his own definition, not to form a 
church organization, though the church was to be the 
instrument for the execution of his work; not to establish 
a theological system, though truth was also to be the 
instrument of his work; but to establish the kingdom of 
righteousness and peace upon the earth, righteousness in 
place of injustice, peace in place of war; to establish the 
kingdom of God upon the earth, and that is the kingdom 
of liberty, of righteousness, and of peace. Nothing is true 
Christian theology which does not directly or indirectly help 
to fulfill this mission as Christ has defined it; and no 
society is a true Christian church, nor a part of the true 
Christian Church, which is not endeavoring to fulfill the 
mission which Christ in this first sermon declared to be 
his mission, and which, in his farewell words, after his 
resurrection, he gave to his disciples, following in his foot- 
steps and inspired by his spirit, to fulfill. 


% 
His Church A fhliation 


The following story is told by an exchange of a minister 
of the Episcopal Church traveling South, who met a citizen 
who claimed that he was also an Episcopalian: 


“ To what parish do you belong ?” 

“ Don't know nuthin’ ’bout any parish,” was his answer. 

“ Well, to what diocese do you belong ?” I| inquired. 

“There ain’t nuthin’ of that sort in this part of the country that I 
ever heard of,” he replied. 

“ But who confirmed you ?” said I. 

“ Nobody,” he said. 

“ But didn’t you tell me you were an Episcopalian?” I asked, in 
astonishment. 

“ Oh, yes,” said the old man. “I'll tell ye how it is. Last spring I 
went down to New Orleans visitin’, and while I was there I went ter 
church, and it happened ter be an Episcopalian one, and among other 
things I heard ’em say that they’d left undone them things they’d 
oughter done, and done them things they hadn’t oughter done; and I 
said to myself, ‘ That’s jest my fix, too;’ and since then I’ve always 
considered myself an Episcopalian.” 

“ Well,” said I, as I shook the old man’s hand, “if your ideas of an 
Episcopalian are correct, we are the largest denomination in the world.” 


' For historic illustrations of the fulfillment of this mission see Dr. R. 5. 
‘Historic Evidences of Christianity ’’ and Charles S. Brace’s Gesta 
shristi.” 
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The New Presbyterian Building 


JOLLOWING the fine structures erected by the 

s3 Episcopalians and the Methodists, the new 
Presbyterian building, for the foundation of 
which excavations are now being made at 
Twentieth Street and Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, is to be even more noteworthy in size, appointment, 
andarchitecture. It will be twelve and a half stories high, 
and its general character, as seen in the accompanying cut, 
is that of an adapted Romanesque. The building material 
for the outside walls is a light Indiana limestone, but 
any stone would look well that realized such a superb 
design as this of Messrs. Rowe and Baker, of New York, 
the architects. Their most remarkable previous endeavor 
has been the United Charities Building on Twenty-second 
Street and Fourth Avenue. The proposed structure, how- 
ever, shows much more of unity in design, and will be in 
every way more of an architectural adornment to the 
metropolis. There will be entrances on both streets. The 
first three floors will be used as shops and lofts, with the 
exception of the large space to the left of the Twentieth 
Street entrance, which is to become a chapel. The Pres- 
byterian Boards will occupy the seventh and eighth floors, 
and the rest of the structure is specially designed for 
office-renting. The strong, simple lines of the exterior give 
the building a character which is too often lacking even 
in our most pretentious structures. Then, too, the rarely 
realized harmony between wall and cornice will be noticed 
by every one. This frieze effect is at once graceful yet 
massive, dignified, and with a complete absence of tawdry 
or meretricious adornment. But the most impressive fea- 
ture of all is the high roof. It is indeed a satisfaction 
finally to see one of our great new buildings topped with 
something more than a mere covering. ‘This tiled and 
divided roof gives added character, not only to the struc- 
ture itself, but also to the two streets. On first beholding 
the chief city of America, the painful lack of effective roof- 
architecture immediately impresses a foreigner, perhaps 
fresh from picturesque Rotterdam or Rouen. 

This new Presbyterian building represents also a wise 
business consideration. For the certainly sufficient rea- 
sons of overcrowding and lack of proper light, ventilation, 
and plumbing, it is absolutely necessary that the present 
otherwise pleasant quarters give way to something more 
suitable alike to convenience and to health. The work 
is ever-growing and the bureau-force becoming continually 
greater. Besides the Boards of Home and Foreign Mis- 
sions, the Boards of Publication (headquarters in Phila- 
delphia) and of Church Erection and the two great depart- 
ments of Woman’s Work also occupy the present house 
at Fifth Avenue and Twelfth Street. A new building 
would not only provide for all these agencies, but would 
bring in a large income from rentals. Instead, therefore, 
of rebuilding on the above property, the Boards acted on 
the advice of friends, and have purchased the property at 
Twentieth Street and Fifth Avenue, a half-mile further up, 
as likely to produce a larger rental-revenue. The legacies 


of Mrs. Robert L. Stuart, amounting to over half a million 
dollars, were used to pay the greater part of the price of 
the new property, as it was definitely known that Mrs. 
Stuart desired her gifts to be for the most part retained as 
a permanent investment. The Boards wish it to be dis- 
tinctly understood that not one penny of the sums given 
to their current work will be diverted to this project. All 
funds will be provided from the above legacies, from funds 
required to be permanently invested, and from the sale of 
the present property. Any balance above this will be 
secured by a mortgage on the new property, the rentals 
providing not only the necessary interest, but also a sink- 
; ing fund to extinguish 
the principal, thence- 
forward returning an 
actual revenue. 

The Presbyterian 
Missions had _ their 
first office in a small 
room in the old Brick 
Church Chapel, but 
there was soon need 
of having quarters of 
their own. Money 
was therefore raised 
and a lot bought at 
the corner of Centre 
and Reade Streets, on which a three-story stone and brick 
building was erected. It continued unchanged until 1888, 
when the Boards moved to Fifth Avenue and Twelfth 
Street. The total cost of the Centre Street house was 
about $25,000. From the “ Foreign Missionary ” of Sep- 
tember, 1863, we have obtained a cut of the old structure. 
Both houses were eventually occupied. The contrast 
between this illustration and that of the proposed new 
building is an interesting one, showing the development of 
thirty years. 

The present offices of the Boards of Home and Foreign 
Missions of the Presbyterian Church are at No. 53 Fifth 
Avenue, on the corner of Twelfth Street—a remarkably 
fine old mansion, the home of the late James Lenox. It 
is one of the historic houses of New York. Now that it is 
no longer a private dwelling, many sightseers are attracted 
by its Gothic architecture to visit its wide halls, its carved 
woodwork and high wainscoting, its two-storied library 
and picture-gallery. 

From 1719, when the first recorded grant of money was 
made to the First Presbyterian congregation of New York 
to enable it to support the Gospel, to the present day, when 
nearly a million a year is received from churches, mission- 
ary societies, Sunday-schools, permanent and trust funds, 
legacies, and gifts, the history of Presbyterian Home Mis- 
sions is indeed an interesting one. In 1789 the General 


The Old Building (Centre Street) 


Assembly of the Presbyterian Church was organized, and 
in 1812, to help furnish an adequate supply of ministers, 
Hamilton College was established at Clinton, N.Y. Of 
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its nearly twenty-five hun- 
dred graduates, almost 
one-third have entered the 
ministry. Some years later 
the Theological Seminary 
at Auburn, N. Y., was 
started. In 1826 the 
American Home Mission- 
ary Society was formed. 
Home missionaries are 
either synodical mission- 
aries, pastors- at-large, 
ministers of dependent 
churches, helpers, or mis- 
sion teachers. The num- 
ber of ministers employed 
by the Board is over eight- 
een hundred. The work 
aids feeble churches to 
support their ministers, 
maintains mission schools 
among the Indians, Alas- 
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1896 the members are: 
the Rev. Drs. Nelson, 
Ludlow, and Spining, and 
Messrs. John S. Kennedy, 
John E. Parsons, Henry 
E. Howland, “ind Charles 
S. Green. To1897: the 
“2/) Rev. Drs. Johp Hall and 
John W. Rev. 
= Messrs. St Dodge 
Sh and Lyman Allen, and 
Messrs. Lockwood, 

Meigs, and Southard. 

The officers are: the Rev. 

John Hall, D.D., Presi- 

dent; the ,Rev. William 

C. Roberts, D.D., and 

the Rev. D. J. McMillan, 

_ D.D., Corresponding Sec- 
retaries; Mr. O. D. Eaton, 
Treasurer; Mr. Oscar E. 

Boyd, Recording Secre- 

tary; the Rev. George F. 


kans, Mexicans, Mor- 
mons, and the “poor 
whites ” of the South, and 
provides missionaries in 
new regions and in com- 
munities of foreigners. 
This last is an increas- 
ingly important problem. 
Our foreign population 
numbers about 10,000,- 
000, with an average an- 
nual immigration of half 
a million, representing over ninety nationalities. Half of 
all the foreign population dwell in cities, and hold the 
balance of power there. Hence, since one-third of our 
entire population is urban, city evangelization is becoming 
more and more a serious problem. Fifty years ago only 
one person in every eight lived in the city. On the other 
hand, the condition of the rural churches is a depressing 
one. A country pastor writes: 


Our more active young people, now away in school and col- 
lege, will soon be among us for their summer vacation. But 
their stay is short, and soon even their visits will end. I could 
wish the Jarge churches appreciated the contributions to /heir 
strength which so impoverish us in the lonely missionary fields. 
Our struggle is for bare existence, with no prospect of ever being 
strong again. 


The Board of Home Missions consists of ten clergymen 
and eleven laymen, They are elected by the General 
Assembly, and divided into three classes, each of which 
serves three years. They are not compensated for their 
services. The Secretaries and the Treasurer are not Board 
members, but are elected by it and constitute its executive 
officers. The members of the Board are: to 1895, the 
Rev. Drs. Hastings, Thompson, and Ramsey, and Messrs. 
John Crosby Brown, Ivison, Aikman,and Henderson. To 


Dr. John D. Wells, President 
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Dr. F. F. Ellinwood, Secretary 


McAfee, Superintendent 
of School Work; and the 
Rev. Thornton B. ’Pen- 
field, Secretary of Young 
People’s Department. 

In the general mission 
field the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions has borne no in- 
considerable part, as its 
work in Syria, Africa, 
Persia, Siam, China, Korea, Japan, Central and South 
America, among the North American Indians, and among 
the Chinese and Japanese in America well shows. At 
the present time, in view of the war, special interest natu- 
rally attaches to the missionaries in China and Japan and 
Korea, of whom the Presbyterians have 159 in the first, in 
the second 28, and 59 in the third country. There is 
much to fear for their safety. The natives, especially of 
Korea, are likely to hold foreigners responsible for both 
the earlier rebellion and the present war. This state of 
affairs has naturally much increased the Board’s corre- 
spondence with its missionaries, with whom it has also 
been in cable communication. 

A review of the half-century’s work of the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions brings out some impressive 
figures. In 1844 there were 29 missions and stations, now 
there are 132; then there were 32 ministers, now 612; 
then there were 48 lay missionaries (American and native), 
now over 1,700; then there were 41 communicants, now 
30,000; then 513 scholars, now 30,000; then the receipts 
were $77,000, now they are nearly $850,000. 

The members of the Board of Foreign Missions are, for 
1892-5, the Rev. Drs. Paxton, Wells, Shaw, and Gregg, 
and Messrs. Booth, Kingsley, and Maitland ; for 1893-6, 
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the Rev. Drs. Alexander, Kerr, and Duffield, Messrs. Ide, 
Van Norden, McWilliams, and Underwood; for 1894-7, 
the Rev. Drs. Booth, Richards, Davies, and Fox, Messrs. 
Wells, Coe, and James. The officers of the Board are: 
The Rev. John D. Wells, D.D., President ; Mr. William A. 
Booth, Vice-President; the Rev. F. F. Ellinwood, D.D,, 
the Rev. John Gillespie, D.D., and Mr. Robert E. Speer, 
Secretaries; the Rev. Benjamin Labaree, D.D., Recording 
Secretary; Mr. William Dulles, Jr., Treasurer; the Rev. 
John C. Lowrie, D.D., Secretary Emeritus; and the Rev. 
Thomas Marshall, D.D., Field Secretary. As in the 
Home Board, so here the Secretaries and the Treasurer 
of the Foreign Board constitute its executive officers, 
and have in charge its active management and director- 
ship. | 

The periodical literature of both Boards consists of a 
consolidated magazine entitled “The Church at Home 
and Abroad.” The Woman’s Committee of one Board 
has maintained the “Home Mission Monthly,” and the 
Woman’s Board of Foreign Missions has established 
‘‘Over Sea and Land,” a mission monthly for young folks. 


Religious Services at Sea 
By the Rev. A. H. Bradford, D.D. 


On almost if not quite all ocean steamers Sunday has a dis- 
tinct observance. On all English steamers services are held 
according to a prescribed form, and the games always in progress 
at other times in “the smoke-room ” cease. The only formal 
recognition of the day that I recall on German steamers is the 
playing of some beautiful hymn in the saloon at seven o’clock in 
the morning. Jt is surely a very beautiful way of beginning the 
day. But, so faras I was able to see, that was the only recogni- 
tion which the day had. Everything else went on as usual. 
But on the English steamers in the morning at half- past ten 
there is always divine service, whether there is a sermon or not, 
and how the service is rendered usually depends on the Captain, 
who usually conducts it. Now and then that duty is taken by the 
Purser instead. If the one who leads is evidently reverent and 
earnest, few services surpass in interest those at sea. But when 
they are conducted by men whose characters are known to be 
bad, nothing can be more repellent. No one can have heard 
Captain Parsell, of the Majestic, read the lessons and prayers 
without a consciousness that there was in progress real and not 
merely formal worship. The same is true of Captain Murray, 
of the Alaska, and Captain Smith, of the Britannic. Now and 
then ministers traveling are invited to take part. I remember 
one service on the Majestic at which Captain Parsell presided, 
and in which the lessons were read by the Rev. Dr. Arthur 
Brooks, of New York, the prayers bya rector from Philadelphia, 
and the sermon preached by Dr. Alexander McKenzie, of Cam- 
bridge. On the Cunard Line I have never known any large 
part to be taken by ministers, but am assured that they often 
do. Ona recent voyage, Bishop Leonard, of Ohio, and several 
other Episcopalians, besides ministers of other denominations, were 
present, but the Captain kept all the service in his own hands, 
when it would have been rendered vastly better by some of the 
"many ministers on board. But probably the most significant and 
enjoyable meetings are usually the impromptu song-services in 
the evenings, when almost all on board in some way show their 
interest and their religious training. . 

We hear much about the gambling and drinking on ocean 
steamers, and there is reason for the condemnation. But there 
is another side to.life at sea. The church services are always, 
on the English steamers, well attended, and even anticipated 
with pleasure, and both the way in which they are conducted 
and the way in which they are participated in shows that they 
are more than formal. Some of the best sermons the writer has 
ever heard have been at sea, from such men as Dr. J. W. Brown, 
of St. Thomas’s, New York; Dr. McVicar, of Philadelphia; Dr. 
N. G. Clark, of Boston, and Dr. McKenzie, of Cambridge. The 
English-speaking people are deeply religious; and wherever 
English-speaking people go they carry with them their reverence 
for God and for his holy day. 

The only part of the observance of Sunday on English steamers 
that I am disposed to criticise is the apparent neglect to provide 
any service for either second-class passengers or for the steer- 
age. They often hunger for it quite as much as the first-class 


passengers, but I believe that they seldom have provision made 
for them, except by volunteers from among ministers who hap- 
pen to be on board. 
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Gleanings 


—lIt is reposted as probable that the Rev. Dr. Talmage will 
preach in this city in Madison Square Garden after his return 
from abroad. 

—The Rev. J. C. Long, D.D., Professor of Church History 
in Crozer (Baptist) Theological Seminary, died at Charlottes- 
ville, Va., on August 6. 

—The church doors in England have been opened to bicyclists. 
The Anglican rector at Hatfield has provided special seats for 
their use, with the proper equipment of prayer and hymn books. 
Ample arrangements are to be made for the machines, which 
are to be kept under lock and key, so that the riders may not 
be disturbed in their devotions. This invitation is posted at all 
the neighboring inns. 

—To the list of colleges which support missionaries should 
be added the names of Wesleyan University (Delaware, O.), 
which for the past six years supported the Rev. Mr. Mansell, an 
alumnus of the institution, now President of the Methodist Epis- 
copal College at Lucknow, India; and De Pauw University of 
Greensville, Ind., the students of which support a graduate who 
is now Vice-President of the Lucknow College. 

—The Rev. George T. Rider, a well-known clergyman and 
writer, died August 4 at his home in Brooklyn. He was edu- 
cated at Trinity College and at the General Theological Semi- 
nary in New York. For a number of years he was Principal of 
the College Hill Seminary for girls at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
after he resigned his charge at Canandaigua, N. Y., where 
he aa rector. Of late years he had been devoted to literary 
work. 

—The Rev. E. P. Blodgett, of Greenwich, Mass., said to be 
the oldest pastor in point of service in the United States, with 
one exception, preached his farewell sermon to his congregation 
two or three Sundays ago. He has been pastor the Green- 
wich Church for fifty-one years. During forty-three years of his 
pastorate he was absent from his pulpit only once. He has 
officiated at the funerals of 650 persons—over 100 more than the 
present population of the town. 

—James Strong, LL.D., S.T.D., one of the ablest Hebrew 
and Biblical students in the country, died at Round Lake, N. Y., 
on August 7, at the age of seventy-two. Dr. Strong was a mem- 
ber of the Anglo-American Commission to revise the English 
version of the Bible in 1881, and had recently completed a 
Biblical concordance which is believed to be the most exhaust- 
ive ever attempted, and which engaged him for thirty-six years. 
He published also “ Harmony and Exposition of the Gospels,” 
and a similar work in Greek, a Hebrew and a Greek grammar, 
and was joint editor with Dr. McClintock of the massive “ Cyclo- 
pedia of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical Literature.” 
He had traveled extensively in Bible lands, and had been Chair- 
man of the Archzological Council of the Oriental Society. 

—The late John Crerar, of Chicago, left a million dollars for 
religious and charitable organizations, as follows: Second 
Presbyterian Church, $108,750; Second Presbyterian Mission 
Schools, $108,750; Abraham Lincoln Monument Fund, $108,- 
750; Presbyterian League of Chicago, $50,000; Young Men’s 
Christian Association, $50,000; Old People’s Home, $50,000; 
Chicago Nursery and Half-Orphan Asylum, $50,000; Illinois 
Training-School for Nurses, $50,000; Chicago Relief and Aid 
Society, $50,000; American Sunday-School Union, $50,000; 
Chicago Orphan Asylum, $50,000; Chicago Home for the 
Friendless, $50,000; Chicago Manual-Training School, $50,000 ; 
Chicago Bible Society, $50,000; Scotch Presbyterian Church 
of New York, $25,000; Presbyterian Hospital, $25,000; St. 
Luke’s Hospital, $25,000; Chicago Historical Society, $25,000 ; 
St. Andrew’s Society of New York State, $10,000. The resi- 
due of the estate is held in trust by the executors to be expended 
in erecting a building for the Crerar Public Library. 

—The old West Church on Lynde Street, Boston, which for 
the greater part of a century has been a local landmark, passed, 
says the New York “ Evening Post,” by purchase recently into 
the possession of the city authorities, who intend to convert it 
into a branch of the Public Library. The church was built in 
1806 on the site occupied by a wooden meeting-house built in 
1736, the spire of which was torn down by the British in 1775 
to prevent its use as a signal-tower during the Revolutionary 
War. The Rev. Cyrus A. Bartol, a friend and fellow-worker of 
Wendell Phillips and William Lloyd Garrison, was for many 
years the pastor of the old West Church, and his eloquence 
drew large audiences to it until his retirement on account of old 
age. The church stands on Lynde Street, back of Lowell 
Square. Under the original deeds the city was estopped from 
making use of Lowell Square while the church was in private 
hands, but the municipality, being now in possession of both 
pieces of property, can build on Lowell Square if it should elect 
to. On account of its historical interest, however, the old 
church will be preserved as it stands. 
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Books and Authors 


The Public Schools of the United States' 


This book is the record of a tour of inspection made in 
the spring of 1892. Undoubtedly Dr. Rice had a special 
theory of education in mind when he visited the schools; 
and undoubtedly he pronounced a particular school excel- 
lent or unexcellent in strict accordance to the exactness 
with which the method of teaching adopted in the school 
accorded with or differed from the special method favored 
by himself. Dr. Rice says as much as this in the intro- 
duction. ‘“ As my judgment,” he says, “‘concerning the 
degree of excellence of a school system is governed by the 
extent to which the teachers strive to abandon unscientific 
methods and to regulate their work according to the 
requirements of the new education, it may be well, before 
entering on the discussion of the schools of individual 
cities, to describe what is generally understood by ‘scien- 
tific ’ and ‘ unscientific’ schools—by the old and the new 
education—as well as to point out wherein they differ.” 
He goes on to set down his view of an “ unscientific or 
mechanical’”’ school as distinguished from a “scientific” 
school; and he does it with great distinctness and with 
much illumination by the employment of the adjectives 
antiquated,” “cut and dried,” “ cold,” “* unsympathetic,” 
“damp,” “chilly,” “cruel,” and “barbarous” in speak- 
ing of the one, and by the employment of the terms “ pro- 
gressive spirit,” *‘enthusiasm,” “life,” “warmth,” “in- 
credibly good,” * sympathetic,” “asthetic,” and the like, 
in speaking of the other. An unscientific school is one 
“that exists primarily for the purpose of giving the child 
a certain amount of information,” in which the aim of the 
instructor is “limited mainly to drilling facts into the 
minds of the children and to hearing them recite lessons 
that they have learned from text-books.” A scientific 
school is one in which the aim is to “ lead the child to ob- 
serve, to reason, and to acquire manual dexterity as well 
as to memorize facts.”” Dr. Rice started out to observe 
the schools of the United States and to divide them into 
the three classes of scientific, partly scientific, and un- 
scientific ; and he gives us his results in this readable and 
useful volume, pronouncing his judgments with a certainty 
and an absence of shadow of turning which make us 
wonder sometimes what excuse one who disagrees can have 
for living. 

Yet, though Dr. Rice thus seems to us to have been a 
prejudiced observer, he has made an intelligent and useful 
book. We are certain that its basis is sympathy with 
those methods of education which are really the best 
methods. Moreover, Dr. Rice was a conscientious ob- 
server. He traveled five months; visited the schools of 
thirty-six cities, including all the large cities of the United 
States; visited twenty institutions for the training of 
teachers, and observed, at one time and another, more 
than twelve hundred teachers at their work. He was, 
besides, well equipped, having visited and studied the 
schools of various European countries during a stay 
abroad of nearly two years. He seems to have had good 
opportunities and to have used them honestly. 

The book consists of two parts: the first part contain- 
ing a record of observations made in visiting the schools ; 
the second containing samples of work done in the most 
liberally conducted schools, presented here in support of 
the proposition that the curricula of the public schools 
should be broadened. In the first part we have nine 
chapters, containing reports upon thirteen school systems. 
The order in which these reports are set down in the 
book—New York, Baltimore, Buffalo, Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, Indianapolis, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis, La Porte (Indiana), Cook County Nor- 
mal School at Englewood, I|linois—indicates in general, in 
a rising scale, the order of excellence as Dr. Rice would 
rate the schools. The schools unhesitatingly commended 
are those of Indianapolis, St. Paul, Minneapolis, La Porte, 
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and the Cook County Normal; though certain of the 
grammar-schools of Boston are hesitatingly praised, the 
primary schools of that city meet with little favor; certain 
favorable symptoms are noted, though rather hopelessly, 
in Philadelphia ; and the New York schools would appear 
to belong about at the bottom of a list of public schools 
graded as to excellence. 

In studying this list one notes that the good school sys- 
tem seems to be at the West rather than at the East. One 
might set this down, at first thought, as due in part to sec- 
tional prejudice on the part of the observer. But one 
becomes less willing to make this charge after reading the 
book carefully. Dr. Rice is a partisan for a theory, but not 
a partisan for a section. He calls the schools of St. Louis 
“barbarous ;” and he finds some words of commendation 
for the schools of Springfield, Quincy, and Brookline, 
Mass., of Washington, D. C., and of Yonkers,N. Y. A 
more reasonable explanation of this Western excellence is 
suggested in the consideration that the Western schools are 
newer. They are less likely to be hampered by vested 
interests, established officials, and ancient statutes. New 
methods can be tested with less disarrangement of relations 
than in the older cities. Whatever the explanation, the fact 
is clear, so far as this book is an authority. The schools 
of the largest Eastern cities, the schools longest established 
and most rigidly systematized, teach badly. Their methods 
are mechanical; they constrain the child to accept unre- 
lated scraps of information, dogmatically given; they edu- 
cate no faculty of the child but the memory; they starve 
the imagination ; they kill the germ of desire for literary 
or scientific opportunities ; their teaching is ununified, each 
study being separate and without the slightest relation to 
any other discipline; they harden all within and petrify the 
feeling. 

Now, in considering the details of the presentation in 
this book, it is easy to cavil; and, indeed, it is not diffi- 
cult to point out flaws and weaknesses in both the destruc- 
tive and the constructive work of Dr. Rice. The test 
against the mechanical or unscientific schools seems, in the 
first place, to be made up on the test of a single particular 
of method. A broad generalization of condemnation seems 
sometimes to be founded on a very narrow, though accu- 
rate, basis of observation. Sometimes in reading we are 
led to suspect that the stiff and formal manner of a single 
teacher served as a type or symbol to suggest to Dr. Rice 
the complete notion of a stiff and formal school. In the 
second place, the case against the mechanical schools is 
overproved in these pages. It does not seem probable that 
school systems so extensive as those in the Eastern cities 
could maintain existence at all if so fundamentally and 
radically ill-constructed. ‘The demonstration is too quick, 
light, flippant, triumphant. On the other hand, also, the 
book is disappointing in its constructive work. Many of 
the remedies suggested and commended seem ludicrously 
inadequate. Sometimes we get the impression that in the 
model schools the children are being taught to play instead 
of being taught to work ; that dexterity, manual and men- 
tal, is overcommended; that the gratification of the incli- 
nation of the child is too singly the aim of the teacher; 
that lax geniality has taken the place in these model 
schools of strenuous discipline. 

Nevertheless, this book points out the one weakness, 
the one defect, of the public-school system in the large 
cities. We say the one weakness and defect because we 
believe that the other weaknesses and defects are made 
incurable by the chronic persistence of this one. The 
evil is the tendency of the system to become a mere 
mechanism. The problem is how to gain and keep organi- 
zation without formalization. This is an age of organiza- 
tion. Systems rule. In military affairs the day of the 
small force, the day of the inventive talent and daring of 
the single colonel, seems to have passed. We have large 
forces, maneuvered like so much mechanism by a single 
director ; we have masses of soldiers, mechanically sub- 
missive, protected by machine-guns. In the schools, espe- 
cially in the large cities, the tendency is very strong toward 
the setting up of a mechanism. There is much to be said 
for it. It is effective; it makes law-obeying, if not law- 
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respecting, citizens of most boys ; it establishes habits of 
regularity ; it subdues individuality and promotes solidarity. 
But it is a great evil nevertheless. Under such systems 
the individual withers. The individual teacher becomes 
of less and less importance. The schools in our cities get 
into politics naturally because, the personality and special 
fitness of the individual teacher being of small account, 
the politician’s creature can do the teaching without open 
disgrace. The evil of politics in the school seems to us a 
result and not a cause. The way to get the school appoint- 
ments out of politics is to get astandard of teaching set of 
such kind and degree that the politician’s creature cannot 
successfully teach. Cure the great evil of unvitalized 
organization, and the minor evil of political interference 
will cure itself. Give the boys and girls a chance to show 
by works and words what instruction is, on the whole, most 
profitable, and they will soon make the incompetent teacher, 
whether politically appointed or not, betake himself to 
another field of labor. In the Western State universities, 
occasionally professors have gone in by direct influence of 
politicians ; in most cases they have speedily gone out 
again by direct influence of the students they failed to 
instruct. But under the rigid systems the influence of the 
pupils is with difficulty exerted. For under these mechani- 
cal systems the individual pupil withers. He loses more 
than imagination ; so far as the school influence goes, he 
loses identity. 

On the whole, then, the tendency on the part of the 
individual teacher to make a fetish of the function, on the 
part of the minor official to rest in the security of an 
organization, and on the part of the great official to manip- 
ulate for personal and political ends, is a tendency most 
unhopeful. A distinct feeling of depression comes over 
one in reading much of Dr. Rice’s book. But there is 
hope in the observation of the very perfection of the school 
systems in many cities, They are becoming too perfect 
to endure. In evolution it often happens that organiza- 
tions perish because they have become perfect and their 
day of growth is over. Many signs are appearing to indi- 
cate that the school systems in the Eastern cities are near- 
ing the culminating period of their mechanical perfection. 
The most hopeful of these signs is the appearance of new 
desires on the part of the students. Once stir desire in a 
boy’s mind, and the mechanical system is done with for 
him ; get the parents and children of a particular locality 
to demand real instruction, and the mechanical system is 
doomed for that locality. 

The signs of aroused desire are plenty. New courses 
are opening in schools. Schools are getting into relation 
with colleges. School reviews, school journals, are dis- 
cussing vital questions. The National Educational Asso- 
ciation is studying principles and conditions. Schools of 
pedagogy and teachers’ colleges are making a science of 
teaching. In the end all this will beget desire, and 
desire will compel satisfaction. Toward such end this 
book of Dr. Rice’s is at once a sign and an assistance. 


Novels and Tales 


Thoroughly French in characters, scene, and spirit is 7he 
_ Interloper, by Frances Mary Peard. It may be necessary, how- 
ever, to explain that it is not at all “ French” in the unfortu- 
nate sense in which some people apply the word to all literary 
abominations.. The story is pleasantly and skillfully told, and 
the three or four principal characters have distinct individuality. 
The “ hero’”’.is very far from being a hero; rather he is an 
agreeable, easy-going young nobleman, who falls with astonish- 
ing readiness before a sudden financial temptation. He inter- 
cepts a letter containing a large check payable to bearer, obtains 
and uses the money, acknowledges his deed with equally sur- 
prising audacity in a letter to the drawer of the check, in time 
pays the debt, and many years after is dragged into court by the 
heir of the man originally injured, and there very narrowly 
escapes a criminal conviction. This escape is regarded by 
everybody as establishing his family’s “ honor” beyond reproach. 
The young wife in the book is a thoroughly charming and true- 
hearted person. (Harper & Brothers, New York.) The same 
publishers send us Ruth McEnery Stuart’s Car/otta’s /ntended, 
and Other Stories, one of the most entertaining and racy 
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collections of short tales of Southern life in existence. Mrs. 
Stuart is one of the few writers who know how to use dialect 
without abusing it. “ Dick’s Christmas” is worthy to be put 
beside Mr. Edward’s “Two Runaways” and Mr. Page’s 
“ Marse Chan.” A new book by Mr. Page, by the way, also 
reaches us fromthe Harpers. It is called Pastime Stories, and 
is for the most part made up of slight sketches and trifles from 
the Drawer of “ Harper’s Magazine.” There are some clever 
bits in it, but even for light reading the book lacks substance. 

The Story of Dan, by M. E. Francis, is the work of a literary 
artist as regards finish and truth. Not only because it is an 
Irish story does it remind one of Miss Barlow’s tales, but 
because the writer in quality and method greatly resembles Miss 
Barlow. We hope to read sometime a story by this writer less 
prevailingly in the minor key, and with more variety in its char- 
acter-presentation. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) Another story 
from the same publishers is Mr. Walter Mitchell’s 7wo Strings 
to the Bow, which has been praised by many critics, but which 
we find too confused and intricate in plot, and having too much 
sacrificed to the plot-idea. It is a book of promise rather than 
of performance. 

Justin McCarthy’s Red Diamonds opens with a narrative 
from one of those remarkable Americans who exist only in Eng- 
lish fiction and on the stage. For the dialect see Charles Reade’s 
“ Hard Cash ” or Mr. Besant’s « Golden Butterfly.” The bitterest 
enemy of Miss Wilkins and Miss Jewett could wish them no worse 
injury than to be condemned to read these attempts at dialect. 
Happily, this extraordinary American is murdered in the second 
chapter, to the reader’s relief. After this the story is good 
enough as a sensational story. But why should the great Irish 
leader, the brilliant journalist, and the author of the “ Short History 
of Our Own Times” feel called on to write a sensational story 
whichis nothing else? (D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 

Mrs. Barr’s A Lone House is a rather somber but extremely 
powerful novel of no great length, in which the effects of un- 
righteous wrath, growing in a once righteous mind, are depicted 
with psychological strength and clearness. Andrew Carrick is 
a type of Cameronian Scotch character torn and buffeted by sin 
and uncharitableness, and emerging at last into the light of 
truth and charity. (Dodd, Mead & Co., New York.) 


Literary Notes 


—Professor Ely’s “ Socialism ” has gone to a third edition. 

—In 1865, in the first division of cadet barracks at West 
Point, there were four young men who have since won their 
spurs, not in arms, but in letters. They were Charles King, 
Richard Henry Savage, John Brisben Walker, and Arthur Sher- 
burne Hardy. 

—The death is announced of Mr. Francis H. Underwood, 
United States Consul at Leith, Scotland, and a well-known man 
of letters. He was born in 1825 at Enfield, Mass., was edu- 
cated at Amherst, and was admitted to the bar in Kentucky. 
He returned to his native State and became literary adviser to 
the old firm of Phillips, Sampson & Co. He afterwards became 
an assistant in the management of * The Atlantic Monthly,” and 
in 1859 was elected Clerk of the Superior Court in Boston, a 
position which he held until 1871. In 1885 he was appointed Con- 
sul to Glasgow, and was afterward made Consul at Leith. His 
Scotch lectures and speeches were much admired. His best- 
known published works are the “ Handbook of English Litera- 
ture,” “ Handbook of American Literature.” “ Cloud Pictures,” 
“Lord of Himself” and “Man Proposes,” two novels; “ The 
True Story of Exodus,” and biographical sketches of Longfellow, 
Lowell, and Whittier. 

—Eight years of Dr. Conan Doyle’s faring™forth into litera- 
ture are described by him in the August “ McClure ” as follows : 

Fifty little cylinders of manuscript did I send out during eight years, which 
described irregular orbits among publishers, and usually came back like paper 
boomerangs to the place that they hadstarted from. Yetintime they all lodged 
somewhere or other. Mr. Hogg, of ** London Society,’”’ was one of the most con- 
stant of my patrons, and Mr. James Payn wasted hours of his valuable time in 
encouraging me to persevere. Knowing as | do that he was one of the busiest 
men in London, I never received one of his shrewd, and kindly, and most illegi- 
ble letters without a feeling of gratitude and wonder. I have heard folk talk as 
though there were some hidden back door by which one may creep into )itera- 
ture, but I can say myself that I never had an introduction to any editor or 
publisher before doing business with them, and that I do not think that I suffered 
on that account. Yet my apprenticeship wasa long andtryingone. Duringten 
years of hard work I averaged less than fifty pounds a yearfrom my pen. 1 won 
my way into the best journals, ** Cornhill,” ** Temple Bar,” andso on; but what 
is the use of that when the contributions to those journals must be anonymous ° 
It is a system which tells very hardly against young authors. | saw with 
astonishment and pride that ** Habakkuk Jephson’s Statement” in the ** Corn 
hill” was attributed by critic after critic to Stevenson; but, overwhelmed as 
was by the compliment, a word of the most lukewarm praise sent straight to 
my own address would have been of greater use to me. After ten years of such 
work I was as unknown as if I had never dipped a pen in an ink-bottle. 

[For list of Books Received see page 275] 
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Ex Scintilla Incendia 
By Mary G. Slocum 

Weep not although the fire of faith now dies 
Upon thy dreary hearthstone, once so bright; 
Its guarded flame some other hearth might light— 
Speed not its quenching by thy tears and sighs ! 
Now prayers for light from darkened homes arise, 
And, see, close by thee, strong in untried might, 
A throng of eager youths who fear the night, 
And each with unlit taper toward thee hies. 
Rouse, rouse thee, for the fire is faint indeed, 
And loud the pleading call for light. Oh, hark! 
For these are sore dismayed and dire their need. 
Fan, fan to life the swiftly fading spark ! 
In strong young hands it yet may widely spread 
And scatter all the growing dreaded dark. 


The Spectator 


* There are a good many college graduates,” said a college 
friend of the Spectator, “ who are of the opinion that the social 
life into which a college undergraduate is thrown has a greater 
influence upon him than the text-books, lectures, and professors 
have. It is certain that social life in college shapes a man far 
more than he is aware of while he is an undergraduate, and far 
more than many college professors suppose. When I look back 
over the unmentionable number of years that have elapsed since | 
was graduated, I think of the fellows of my class (there were 
about eighty of them) as men, not as students. I think of them 
just as I think of the men about me to-day—this one as honest 
and frank, that one as skil!ful and shrewd, the other as generous 
and kindly, a fourth as biting and sarcastic, a fifth as scheming 
and unreliable. And the professors, toe, are sorted and grouped 
in my memory, not for teaching qualities, but according to their 
characteristics asgentlemen. One, whose memory—for he died 
while I was an underclassman—I cherish as a man sometimes 
cherishes the memory of a splendid older brother of whom he 
recalls scarcely more than a smile, an er couraging word, anda 
strong arm that lifted him once out of danger, was a professor of 
higher mathematics I couldn’t demonstrate one of his prob- 
lems at the biackboard tc-day; I couldn’t repeat one of his 
mathematical laws, and many of the signs and expressions which 
he thought he made as ‘a b c’ to me are to-day as Choctaw or 
Chinese; but I have never forgotten his absolute and unswerv- 
ing honor, his fearless frankness and truthfulness, his purity, 
his trust and confidence in his classes, and my own shame, when | 
came into close contact with him, that I lacked so many of these 


qualities myself.” 


The college cheer, or college “ yell” as it is more popularly 
and more appropriately called, is peculiar to America. The 
Spectator i this statement on a priori grounds. He has 
never seen the “ ‘varsity team” of the University of Bologna 
playing gioco del pallone, the gigantic lawn-tennis of Italy, or 
a corps of thé University of Heidelberg celebrating the result 
of a successful duel. But it is safe to say that they have no such 
inspiring cry of dog-Latin or Low German as * Hullaballoo, Ka- 


nuck, Kanuck! Hullaballoo, Kanuck, Kanuck! Hoorah! Hoorah! 


J. H. U.” This is the expression of pent-up feeling which 
undergraduates of Johns Hopkins University are said to give 
voice to in moments of triumphant elation. We have a Heidel- 
berg University in this country; its location is Hamilton, Ohio ; 
it has 24 instructors and 265 students, and a “ yell ” that entitles 
it to no small consideration. The “yell” runs as follows: 
* Killi-killick ! Rah, Rah, Zik, Zik! Ha! Ha! Yi! Hoo! Baru! 
400! Heidelberg!” The young gentlemen who commit this 
composition to memory must find their course in Saxon or Old 
English a comparatively easy one; Chaucer and Spenser are 
not only somewhat more poetic, but very much more easy to 
read and pronounce. The Southern and Western colleges are 
not the only ones which have contributed much that is valuable 
to college “yell” literature; New England must have some 
credit, for, while Harvard, Yale, Amherst, and Brown have for 
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their college cry a genuine cheer, Dartmouth opens her mouth 
and exclaims: “ Wah, who, wah! Wah, who, wah! Da-da- 
Dartmouth! Wah, who, wah!” A genuine college cheer, however. 
is an inspiring thing, as any one knows who has seen the Yale or 
Harvard phalanx at a Springtield football game rise in a body on 
the grand stand and greet some successful play with the cry that 
pours in concert from ten thousand throats. The Yale cheer was 
one of the “ Americanisms ” that made a great impression upon 
our English cousins at the recent Oxford-Yale athletic games. 
It has. been left for a woman’s college, however, to furnish the 
most original and musical cheer. The Wellesley girls sing their 
praise to their Alma Mater in the following form: 


j 


Tra la la Jala lala, Ime lata, la la 


} 


a 


L-E-S-L2Y Welles key 


If there should ever be. as has been suggested, a dual chess or 
croquet league, with annual contests, between Wellesley and 


Harvard, the Spectator hopes that the victorious strains of © 


Wellesley’s cheer may often be heard. It is possible even to 
conceive that some of Professor Paine’s pupils may harmonize 
the melody, and so enable the defeated Harvard men to gallantly 
add a bass and tenor part to the Wellesley girls’ joyful treble. 


The latest idiosyncrasy of the ever-restless German Emperor 
is to reform the spelling of the family names of his subjects. 
Perhaps he is doing this on the ground that the pen is mightier 
than the sword. One of the proudest families in Germany, 
whose representatives for centuries have helped make their 
country’s history illustrious, suddenly finds itself ordered by the 
Kaiser to spell the family name with one “1.” Accordingly, the 
present head of the house, Count , who is one of the most 
trusted advisers of the Emperor, is compelled to drop one of the 
two consonants with which his name has ended for generations. 
The Spectator has seen a letter written by the Count’s sister to 
an American friend explaining, as if it were the most natural 
and ordinary thing in the world, this slight but remarkable 
change of name. What the Spectator had, in reading German 
news dispatches in the New York “ Herald,” supposed to be a 
proof-reader’s blunder, now turns out to be the blunder of a 
very much higher personage; and he congratulates himself that 
he does not live in a country where he can be converted from a 
Spectator into a Speckedtater by the order of a fellow human 
being who somehow or other possesses “ divine rights.” 


+ Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth,” is 
one of the beatitudes which seem to run counter to present-day 
facts. In the course of a conversation on this subject, a friend 
recently told the Spectator of an incident illustrating the non- 
combative spirit of an old-time New Yorker, which yet did not 
prevent him from becoming a millionaire. The old gentleman 
lived on an old-fashioned street which was being invaded by 
business. Alterations had been made in the house adjoining his 
residence, and a pile of rubbish was left on his sidewalk. The 
old man sought the contractor, but found only his foreman ; to 
him he said, in a mild voice, “ My friend, do you think it is right 
to thus obstruct my sidewalk?” * You'll have to see Mr. 
about it,” was the brusque reply. “ No, no, sir; I ask you if 
you think it is right /” calmly repeated the old gentleman, and 
gently insisted on this point until he at last evoked a pleasant 
answer and the immediate removal of the obstruction. The 
incident was one of several which influenced the Spectator’s 
friend to maintain that, even in business, the peaceful man, who 
appeals to the sense of right rather than to force, is more likely. 
to attain his ends than is the pugnacious man. 
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The Historical Pilgrimage 


By George H. Haynes 


At first thought a nineteenth-century pil- 
grimage, above all in the United States, seems 
a strange anachronism. Yet many believe 
that in this the leaders of the University Exten- 
sion movement have developed an instrumen- 
tality which is destined to do much toward 
rounding out our American life and character 
on sides as yet most defective. 

Who were the pilgrims? The party proved 
representative beyond anticipation. Among 
the half-hundred who formed the nucleus of 
the company, eighteen States were represented. 
Pennsylvania led with fourteen, but distant 
Minnesota stood next with six. 
Alabama, Maine and Nebraska, sent members. 
Strange rencontres were the result. Thus 
lineal descendants of Alexander Hamilton and 
of Aaron burr found in each other congenial 
fellow-pilgrims. The party was not made 
up of specialists in American history.  In- 
deed, almost as many professions as States 
were represented. Nearly half of the number, 
however, were teachers either in school or col- 
lege. Clergymen, physicians, and lawyers were 
also of the party. 

It was fitting that a pilgrimage which was to 
follow, in the main, the itinerary of Washing- 
ton should be inaugurated at Independence 
Hall with eloquent words on the character of 
Washington and on the part played by Phila- 
delphia in our Revolutionary history. Visits 
to the scene of the signing of the Declara- 
tion, to the first Senate and Supreme Court 
chambers, to Carpenter’s Hall, and to the 
rooms of the American Philosophical Society 
deepened the impressions left by the words 
of the orators. 

The next day it was the pilgrims’ privilege 
to attend service in the historic Christ Church, 
to which on one more than one occasion the 
\. Continental Congress resorted in a body for 
“a day of fasting, humiliation, and prayer.” 
‘Ehe chimes in its beautiful belfry “ proclaimed 
liberty” but a few minutes later than the bell 
on the tower of the old State House. In its 
churchyard rest the bones of Morris and of 
«Franklin. Here is still preserved as a price- 
less relic the prayer-book from which, as a 
speedy consequence of the act of July the 
Fourth, the petition for the King of England 
was stricken out. It was here that Washing- 
ton worshiped during his terms of office. 
From one of its pillars hangs a silken flag 
marking the pew once occupied by Mrs. Ross, 
who made the fgst American flag. 

There are advantages in making one’s pil- 
grimages in the nineteenth century. In 1775 
it took seven days of hard riding for the ex- 


press to bear the news of the roth of?. 


April from Boston to the Continental Con- 
gress, then in session in Philadelphia. In as 
many hours the modern pilgrims found them- 
selves transported from Philadelphia to 
Hartford. The men of the Charter Oak City 
proved themselves skillful entertainers. In the 
few hours at their disposal they showed the 
guests the old State House, with the room 
where the enigmatical Hartford Convention 
was held, the rare collections now worthily 
housed in the Wadsworth Athenzum, the old 
Centre Cemetery containing the graves of those 
pioneers of American democracy, Thomas 
Hooker and Governor Haynes; the spot where 
once stood the Charter Oak, and the old 
Charter itself, now carefully treasured in Con- 
necticut’s magnificent Capitol. 

Boston gave of her best in welcoming the 
pilgrims. eIn the Old South there gathered an 
enthusiastic audience of historical students. 
Colonel Higginson spoke of Boston’s place in 
American history, and Ir. Hale told of the 
most interesting historic landmarks to be 
found in a few hours’ walk through the laby- 
rinth of Boston’s streets. In a poem pre- 
pared for the occasion, Mr. Hezekiah Butter- 
worth greeted the pilgrims as “ The Army of 
Pestalozzi.” Of course Faneuil Hall, the old 
State House, and the scene of the Boston 
Massacre were visited. It was a rare pleasure, 
beneath the very shadow of the monument, to 
hear the story of the Battle of Bunker Hill 
from the lips of the author of “ The Boys of 
76,” and then to visit Copp’s Hill, the North 
Church, and the house of Paul Revere. 


The second day of the pilgrims’ stay in 
Massachusetts was perhaps the richest of all 
in historical reminiscence. Meeting at the old 
elm in Cambridge beneath which Washington 
took command of the Continental Army, the 
pilgrims soon repaired to the Craigie house, 
rich in memories of Washington, of Edward 
Everett, and of Longfellow. Aftera glimpse 
at Mount Auburn and at “ Elmwood,” the 


home of Lowell, the party took up the line of 


march followed by the British on that first 
“‘ Patriots’ Day.” Feeble indeed must be the 
imagination that would not people that quiet 


Michigan ant country road with redcoats, and transform its 


rambling stone walls into fortifications, its 
wooded ridges into ambuscades. On the vil- 
lage green, surrounded by the very houses 
that witnessed the fight, thestory of the battle 
was vividly told. The day was far spent when 
the party reached Concord, and all too little 
time remained for the wealth of historic and 
literary interest which centers there. Of 
course every pilgrim visits first the bridge 
where was fired “the shot heard round the 
world,” and where in French’s “ Minute-man ”’ 
“the embattled farmer ” still stands embodied 
in enduring bronze. Near by is the “ Old 
Manse,” and along the village street are the 
homes of Emerson and Thoreau, of Alcott 
and Hawthorne. The Sleepy Hollow cemetery 
is hallowed by the dust of all these men of 
genius. Surely none of the pilgrims can ever 
forget the gracious hospitality which awaited 
them at the “ Wayside,” nor the memorable 
address of Mr. Frank B. Sanborn, which fit- 
tingly closed that inspiring day. “ The. con- 
tributions of our own town to history,” said 
Mr. Sanborn, “ have been religion leading in 
democracy, democracy leading in patriotism 
and independence, and independence, never 
estranged from religion and patriotism, lead- 
ing in a new and germinating literature. Sin- 
cerity of speech, simplicity of life, reformation 
in politics and theology—these are the works 
by which the wide-reaching influence of our 
little village is easily known.” 

In Salem, too, the devotees of history and 
of literature found shrines of equal sanctity. 
The Roger Williams house, ‘Town-House 
Square where Endicott slashed out the red 
flag, the Court-House with its witch warrants 
and pins, Gallows Hill, and the North bridge 
where the british met the first armed resist- 
tance, seven weeks before Lexington—these 
vied in interest with the birthplaces of Pres- 
cott and Hawthorne, with the Custom-House 
and the “ House of Seven Gables.” 

Salem may well be proud of her past ma- 
rine greatness and of the noble part she has 
played in our history. But not.less proud 
should she be of that rare public spirit which 
has built up the magnificent collections of the 
Essex Institute and of the Peabody Academy 
under a management so broad-minded that 
they are all made to minister harmoniously to 
the higher life, not only of Salem, but of the 
whole country around. It was a truth much 
needed in America which Professor Edward 
S. Morse expressed when he urged the pil- 
grims to remember that it is not antiquity nor 
wealth, but devoted public spirit and the co- 
operation of earnest men, that make possible 
the institution of such grand means of culture 
—that no place is so new, so poor, that public 
spirit may not make far-sighted provision for 
these “higher goods ” for which Salem is now 
pre-eminent. 

For centuries Plymouth has been a Mecca 
to which Americans have piously turned. 
The sacred relics of Pilgrim Hall, the “ Rock,” 
the monument, and Burial Hill need no de- 
scription here. 

The latter part of the pilgrimage followed 
Washington’s itinerary with far fewer diver- 
sions. A day at Newburg, a few hours at 
West Point, a glimpse of Tarrytown, a brief 
stop in New York, a visit to the battle-fields of 
Trenton and Princeton, and the Historical 
Pilgrimage was atanend. Its gratifying meas- 
ure of success was, in the main, due to the 
untiring efforts of its enthusiastic conductor, 
Mr. Lyman P. Powell. 

But is the pilgrimage anything new, after 
all? Have not Lexington and Concord and 
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Plymouth been the goals of eager “ pilgrims’ 
for many a decade? Have not “personally 
conducted ” summer excursions scoured this 
country and Europe until they have become a 
byword? Such questions show little apprecia- 
tion of the educational intent of the pilgrim- 
age. It is not a heedless “ doing” of a given 
section of country. A great historic epoch or 
movement is mapped out for study. Interest 
in that topic is what draws the pilgrims to- 
gether. The itinerary is not determined ac- 
cording to popular standards of interest, but 
with a view to the unity and continuity of the 
study to be pursued. What historian would 
think of describing great events without an 
attempt to study their environment? This 
local color, this “ place-feeling,” indispensable 
to the writer of history, is of incalculable value 
to the student, the reader. It kindles the im- 
agination, it stirs the patriot blood, where the 
printed page is powerless. 

The pilgrimage opens to the student many 
opportunities which to the individual traveler 
remain closed. In the first place, he catches 
something of the enthusiasm engendered by 
the combined work of many students inter- 
ested in the same theme. More important, 
the pilgrimage, if it be made up of earnest, 
self-dependent students, will always call forth 
the willing co-operation of historical savants. 
at each place along the route, and, if the tone 
of the party is what it should be, by this con- 
tact the hosts will be hardly less stimulated 
than their guests of the day. 

But perhaps the most hopeful feature of 
the pilgrimage idea is its adaptiveness to local 
conditions. Salem and many another New 
England town have long had their “ field days.” 
It is to be hoped that by this pilgrimage this 
institution will be sown broadcast through the 
land, so that our town societies and our public- 
school teachers may realize what an opportu- 
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nity is here open to them for making the study 
of their local history and environment minis- 
ter to the mental refreshment and enrichment 
of their own little communities and to the up- 
building of a broader and higher National 
culture. 


Correspondence 


Arabia 


To the Editors of The Outlook : 

In The Outlook of July 7, 1894, is given a summary 
of an article by the Rev. James Douglass in the 
* Missionary Review.’’ Inthis Arabia is mentioned 
as being entirely without Gospel agencies. May! not 
take this occasion to speak of missionary work 
which has been carried on in Arabia with splendid 
prospects of success ? 

The Free Church of Scotland has a mission at 
Sheik Othman, near Aden, inaugurated nine years 
ago by the Hon. lon Keith Falconer. and has at 
present a force of two missionaries and their wives. 

The Arabian Mission (under the Reformed Church 
in America) has also begun work in Arabia, having 
four missionaries and four native helpers. This mis- 
sion has been in the field for nearly four years, and 
is now occupying three stations in eastern Arabia— 
Busrah, Bahrein Islands, and Muscat. 

Both of these missions are meeting with surprising 
success. Dr. George Smith (Free Church of Scot- 
land), writing to the “ Arabian Mission,”’ said: 
“ Things are waking up in the Keith Falconer Mis- 
sion. Take courage; the redemption of Arabia is 
drawing near ;”’ and the missionaries of the Arabian 
Mission respond: ** We hear nothing but good news 
from each otherin these days.”” Dr. J. T. Wyckoff, 
the fourth missionary of the Arabian Mission, arriv- 
ing on the field a few months ago, said: ** One can 
hardly believe the tremendous impression which 
these three young men in so short a time have made 
upon the whole of Arabia.” 

There are good things happening in Arabia whic’): 
will be of interest to all lovers of missions, and, 
though large portions of the country are as yet 
untouched, it is not wholly without Gospel agencies. 
Arabia is not unloved. Her desert sons are being 
sought for, and already the religion of love is taking 
willing captives from the religion of the sword. 


Overheard on the Train 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

Of course no self-respecting person would dream 
of doubting the actual occurrence of all the semi- 
inquisitive sightseeings and eminently respectable 
eavesdroppings of the Spectator; but, after all, he 1s 
only a mortal, and although he does seem to have a 
Hy’s ubiquitous vision, he cannot see everything that 
goes on in this world, nor even make it up, it was 
really a pity, however, that he could not be with the 
Local Passenger the other day on a train which left 
the busy city and.strolled out into the salt flats to 
cool itself off on the rocky coasts nearat hand. The 
Local Passenger was busy with his thoughts, and, get- 
ting upon the train in that aimless, absent-minded 
way peculiar to Local Passengers, he sauntered into 
the car and seated himself at random. 

Not until severa} milestones had passed the win- 
dow did he discove¥ himself in the midst of a family 
occasion of some sort. In front of him and behind 
him was the usual bustle attendant upon a jaunt into 
the country. An air of suppressed excitement, com- 
bined with the squeakiness of new boots and the ele- 
gance of Sunday clothes, served to distinguish the 
members of the party from the other passengers. 
The Local Passenger gained his first light on the 
nature of their errand from a stout and florid old 
gentleman who called to a friend across the aisle, as 
he mopped a flushed face, ** Well. John, | brought a 
clean collar along. It’s a swelterin’ kind of a day, 
and | never did liketo go toa funeral ‘thout | looked 
tolerable fresh.” 

“John” assented feebly to this dictum, reflecting 
somewhat, as it undeniably did, upon the one-col- 
lared condition of the rest of the party. Their desti- 
Nation Was mentioned —a small town near the city— 
but long before that was reached the Local Passenger 
had identified various members of the party, and, 
having heard many interesting details of the personal 
habits and last hours of the deceased, began to feel 
as intimately interested in him as one conven- 
tentiy could upon a purely post-mortem acquaint- 
anc’. “ William” had been a great hand to lend, it 
see!ned,"* never knew what he had and what he hadn’t, 
Was much too free for this world,” according to the 
Judgement of a nervous old gentleman, who sat with 
his chin on his crossed hands, and they clutching his 
cane in a Way which seemed indicative of a greedy 
grasp of his own remaining years of life. “ Well, I 


don't know, father,” murmured a rosy, easy-going 
woman in the next seat Uncle Willum’s been a 
good friend to a sight of persons.’ Charity 
better bestowed through the medium of the church,” 
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mumbled a lantern-jawed man, dressed in oppressive 
broadcloth, whose cut from head to feet labeled 
him “clergyman.”’ Suddenly a quiet, unobtrusive 
little woman exploded a bomb among the funerai 
party. ‘“* What time will the funeral be over?’ she 
asked ; ‘I must get home early so as to put Freddie 
to bed.”” “ That depends on whether there is any 
delay in removing the body from the train,’’ was the 
reply. Then, “Who saw the body put on the 
train?” asked the Dominie. The question was 
followed by a moment of expectation. “* The body ?” 
gasped some one, interrogatively. ** Yes, the corpse, 
our late friend the deceased,” was the agitated 
reply. “Why, 1 don't know. didn’t, I’m sure. 
Henry must have.” “Henry must have what?” 
said the individua! referred to. “ Surely, Henry, 
you saw to putting the body onthetrain?”’ “ No, 
indeed : I supposed John did.” “ No,” added John, 
“I had my hands tull! with mother,who nearly fainted 
just as we reached the train.”” “ Poor, dear William 
always attended to all those things himself !"’ sighed 
a teary old lady in crape, as she prepared to faint 
again. “If Ae had only been here, it would have 
been all right 

As he was vof there, either dead or alive, a solemn 
delegation returned rather shamefacedly tothe city by 
the next train ; and | suppose the demure little mother 
told Freddie, when she put him t» bed very late that 
night, that funerals were noexception to the good old 
rule—“If you would have a thing well done, do it 
yourself, and do not leave it to others.” Bes 


Notes and Queries 


In your review of the “ Ascent of Man,” by Pro- 
fessor Drummond, July 28, you say, ** There are a 
,ew. a very few, books in science and philosoph 
which realiy contribute a new thought to mankind. 
These are the very greatest, and mark an epoch in 
the development of our understanding of the divine 
secrets of life.” Can you tavor me with a list of 
these books to which you allude, and greatly oblige 

Giving in reply authors instead of books, and 
not assuming to give a complete list, we may men- 
tion the names of Moses, David, and Isaiah, who 
gave the world the conception of God as one and 
as a righteous Person; Jesus and Paul, who gave 
it the conception of righteousness as love help- 
ing others to become righteous: Plato, who gave 
rather a point of view—the intuitive and spiritual— 
thana thought or concept; Augustine and Calvin, 
who combined to give the ide» of the majesty, uni- 
versality, and inexorableness of Law ; Bacon, who so 
enlarged, enforced, and applied the inductive philos- 
ophy that it had in his treatment all the effect of a 
new thought: Kant and Hegel, each of whom gave, 
like Plato, rather a new view of life than a new 
thought about it. In science the list is longer, and 
would include Copernicus, Lyell, Lamarck, Darwin, 
besides many others whose contributions in either 
practical or theoretical science furnish the starting- 
point of much of modern scientific thought and prac- 
tical civilization. 

1. Upon what does the United States give secu- 
rity when it borrows money? 2. Please state briefly 
how the United States obtains money and puts it 
into circulation. H. W. M. 

1. The United States gives no security when it 
borrows money. It pledges the public faith. The 
United States obtains money by taxation, by bor- 
rowing upon bonds, or by issuing legal-tender notes. 
2. The money is put in circulation by paying it out 
for current expenditures. The Government obtains 
no money from the coinage of gold, but simply con- 
verts into money whatever bullion is deposited and 
returns it to the depositor. 

Please recommend some books on Spanish history, 
art, and literature. 

Read for history, Prescott’s “ Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella” and “* Philip I1.,” Motley’s “ Dutch Repub 
lic.””’ and Dr. Curry’s Constitutional Government 
in Spain ;” for literature and art, Ticknor’s * History 
of Spanish Literature,” H. BK. Clark’s “ Spanish 
Literature,’ Gautier’s “ Travels in Spain,” De 
Amicis’s “ Spain,’’ Ford’s Handbook of Spain,” 
and Colonel Hay’s ** Castilian Days.”’ 

“ E. B. G.,”’ who asks for the authorship of the 
prayer beginning *‘ Now | lay me down to sleep,” 


may like to know that it was printed in the ver 

earliest edition of the “New England Primer.” 
Bartlett thinks as early as 1737. Theauthorship has 
never been decided. I think. The first hne read 
originally “* Now I lay me down to take my sleep.”’ 
In the 1784 edition it was changed to the ppteent 
wording. N. B. 


Can any of your readers tell me in what poem the 
following verse is found: 
** The queen of the spring 
As she passed through the vale 
Left her robe on the trees 
And her breath on the gale”? 
W. W. B. 


Books Received 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK 
Small, Albion W., Ph.D., and George E. Vincent. 
An Introduction to the Study of Society. $1.80. 
ARENA PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON 
Warren, Walter. The Aztecs. 
BRENTANO’S, NEW YORK 
A Divided Heart. $1.25. 
GINN & CO., BOSTON 
Nichols, Herbert, Ph.D., assisted by Willid@m E. 
Parsons, A.B. Our Not ons of Number and 
Space. $1.10. 
Dickens, Charles. A Tale of Two Cities, 
HARPER & BROS., NEW YORK 
Smith, Constance. A Cumberer of the Ground. (A 
Novel.) 60 cts. 
HENRY HOLT & CO., NEW YORK 
Hope, Anthony. A Change of Air. $1.75, 

W. B. KETCHAM, NEW YORK 
Spurgeon,C. The Art of Illustration, $1. 
KINDERGARTEN LITERATURE COMPANY, CHICAGO 
Miller, Emily Huntington. Songsfrom the Nest. 

LEE & SHEPARD. BOSTON 
Keene, John Harrington. The Boy’s Own Guide to 
Fishing. $1.50. 
LONGMANS. GREEN & CO., NEW YORK 
Clegg, John Traffurd. David's Loom. 
LOTHROP PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON 
Alden, Mrs. G. R. (Pansy). Wanted. $1.50. 
MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK 
Scott, Sir Walter. Bart Anne of Geierstein. $1.25. 
THE MERRIAM CO., 67 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
McClelland, M.G. The Old Post-Road. 
MERRILL & BAKER, NEW YORK 
Fawcett. Edgar. Her Fair Fame. §$1. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Meredith, George, Lord Ormont and His Aminta. 


Heyse, Paul. 


70 cts. 


$1.50. 
Frederic. Harold. Marsena, and Other Stories of 
the War-time. §$1. 
THOMAS WHITTAKER, NEW YORK 
Talbot, R. T. Our Bible. So cts. 
Buckland, A. R. The Heroic in Missions. 
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Goucher Hall 


Bennett Hall 


The Woman’s College of Baltimore 


JOHN F. GOUCHER, President 


HE late President Garfield is quoted as saying 
of the distinguished educator who presided 
over his Alma Mater that to sit on one end 
of a log with him on the other was to take a 
college course. While the remark easily lends 

itself to absurd uses, it is just and forcible when properly 
understood. Location, buildings, libraries, apparatus, and 
catalogues do not make a college, but the living instructor, 
enthusiastic, devoted, apt to teach. The better the 
teacher, however, the more valuable do the accessories 
become which amplify his field and multiply his influence. 
Let it be granted that, first of all, the great college must 
have great men occupying its chairs ; these need, in order 
to their best work, congenial environment, 
adequate equipment, a judiciously arranged 
curriculum, and approved methods of work. 
The Woman’s College of Baltimore is happy 
in the possession of these accessories, and 
cordially invites the most thorough investiga- 
tion of the abilrty of the instructors who form 
its faculty to. make effective use of them. 
ENVIRONMENT.—Baltimore is an educa- 
tional center. Its university, medical schools, 
libraries, etc., furnish a wholesome stimulus 
to young students, while the constant presence 
in social life of members of the literary and 
scientific community which has gathered 
around these institutions exerts an educa- 
tional influence of a kind that can proceed 
from no other source. It is a healthy city, 
with a mild and equable climate. The col- 
lege site is in its newest and most elevated 
section, one hundred and twenty-five feet 
above tide. It is a city of refined and hos- 
pitable homes and of good moral atmosphere. 
It is but an hour’s ride from the National 
capital and its educational treasures. 
EQUIPMENT.—Seven buildings are now 
in use, exclusive of small and temporary 
‘“‘annexes.” These have all been erected 


within the last six years for the specific purposes for which 
they are severally occupied. Four are for purposes of 
instruction and administration—great, massive, handsome 
granite structures, the pride of the city and the admiration 
of visitors. Within, the class-rooms are commodious, 
cheerful, ventilated, seated with neat and comfortable 
bent-wood chairs; the stairways are broad and easy; 
spacious halls and galleries admit light to every recess and 
corner; there are laboratories with modern appliances for 
scientific work, and cabinets with valuable collections of 
fossils, minerals, and plants. There are three ‘‘ Homes ’’— 
neat brick buildings four stories high, each with capacity 
for seventy residents. Homes in name, they are homelike 


Sectional View Interior Goucher Hall 
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College Home “ B” 


in appearance, with cozy rooms and attractive alcoves, and 
the residents are surrounded with every hygienic and 
moral safeguard. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION.—Applicants 
must be not less than sixteen years of age, and should 
have completed a preparatory course of study such as is 
_given in the best High Schools where Latin is taught in 
daily recitations through four years, and French or Ger- 
man through two years. Mathematics should be carried 
as far as, and including, Plane Geometry, with original 
work. The fundamental principles of English composition 
should have been thoroughly learned, considerable facility 
acquired in the expression of ideas in writing, and a good 
appreciation of the best prose and poetry attained. To 
this preparation should be added the elements of one 
science, and of American, English, Grecian, and Roman 
history. 

CURRICULUM. —Half the studies are electives. They 
are not chosen capriciously, but must be taken in groups, 
to which the electives that enter into them give distinctive 
character. There are offered: the languages, ancient and 
modern ; mathematics, history, sociology, political economy, 
philosophy, anatomy, physiology and hygiene, and the 
natural sciences. The courses in these last are substantially 
identical with those of the undergraduate department of 
the Johns Hopkins University, and are conducted by 
instructors specially nominated by the University and using 
its methods. Graduates in these groups are accepted 
without examination in the Johns Hopkins Medical School. 
The English Bible is studied in literary and _ historical 
lights throughout the four years’ course. Instruction of the 
best character is provided in art and music for students who 
wish to add them to their academic work and are willing 
to take the time which is necessary—one year 
additional. 

PHYSICAL TRAINING.—The College pos- 
sesses a gymnasium unexcelled by that of any 
woman’s institut‘on in the world, either for size 
or for equipment. All students are required to 
take the exercises, which are according to the 
Swedish system. “Zander machines are provided 
for special exercises when needed. Gratifying 
results have been reached in the correction of 
Spinal curvature and other deformities. The 
exercises are directed by graduates of the Royal 
Central Gymnastic Institute of Stockholm, 
under the supervision of an experienced and 
accomplished woman physician. Voice-training 
is given as a part of the course in physical 
training. 

METHODS.— Wherever it is practicable, the 
sc-called laboratory method is pursued. There 
is constant and close contact between instructor 


2 and learner. Students are prompted to 
think for themselves and to find their own 
forms of expression. There are clubs and 
societies, chemical, biological, literary, 
historical, social science, with stated lec- 
tures and papers by the members. 
FACULTY.—There are about thirty 
instructors in the faculty; some are 
men and some women; professors and 
assistants are specialists in their sub- 
jects, and experienced in teaching. 
DEGREES — But one degree is be- 
stowed upon graduation—Bachelor of 

Arts. Master of Arts is given as the 

second degree for definite work accom- 

plished. 
AIM.—The College does not aim to 
make professional women or specialists. 

It seeks to bring about a symmetrical, 

intelligent, Christian development. At 

the same time, its course of study offers 
an opportunity to lay foundations for 
subsequent specialization. 
RESIDENCE.—Students are not re- 
: quired to reside in the Homes provided 
by the College. Residence is a privilege extended to 
those who desire it and are willing to conform to the regu- 
lations adopted for the government of the Homes. There 
are fixed hours of rising and retiring ; a certain amount of 
outdoor exercise is required. Promptness at meals is 
demanded. Visits can be received and paid only under 
certain restrictions. Wines may not be used ; card-playing 
is excluded ; likewise theater-going and dancing. These 
regulations are insisted upon, and whoever is not willing to 
be subject to them should find a home elsewhere. In 
other matters large personal freedom is allowed ; chaperon- 
age, except at night or to. large gatherings, is not practiced ; 
there is no espionage. Care is taken not to receive resi- 
dents who cannot be trusted; those who are received are 
treated with the utmost confidence, and any betrayal of 
that confidence is followed by a withdrawal of the privi- 
lege of the Home. There are no penalties other than this. 

DENOMINATIONAL AFFILIATIONS. — The Wo- 
man’s College of Baltimore is the gift to! the country of 
the Baltimore Conference of the Methodist Episcopal - 
Church. Its government is in harmony with the princi- 
ples of that body of Christians. It does not seek secta- 
rian results, but it does use every suitable influence to 
determine the lives of its students to positive, earnest, and 
professed religious lines. 

EXPENSES.—Tuition, one hundred dollars a year; 
residence in the ‘“‘ Homes,” two hundred and five dollars. 
Ten dollars laboratory fee in each scientific course. Art. 
and Music are the only extras. 


For Program address 
THE WOMAN’S COLLEGE, Baltimore, Md. 
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New York City 


SCHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U. S. 
3 Kast 14th Street, N. Y. 


METROPOLIS LAW SCHOOL 


Incorporated June, 1891. Asner C. Tuomas, LL.D., 
Dean. Case system of instruction. Degree of LL.B. 
after course of three years. Morning division, ° to 12; 
evening division, & to 10. - For catalogues apply to 

f. CLARENCE D. ASHLEY, 207 Broadway. New York. 


MISS ANNIE BROWN 


School for girls reopens Oct. 4 
reparatory, and departments. 


Preparation fo e. Specialc 
3-715-717 Fifth "Avenue, N ¥. 


EW YORK LAW SCHOOL, 120 Broadway, 

N. Y. City. Evenin Department, Cooper Union. 

“Dwight Method ”’ of instruction Degree of LL.B. 

after 2 years’ course. Graduate course added. Fee, $100. 
GEORGE CHASE. Dean. 


MERICAN KINDERGARTEN NORMAL 
SCHOOL begins 31st year Sept. ae. Thorough 
and positions for gradua 
EMILY M. COE, Prin., Fifth = N. Y. 


THE COMSTOCK SCHOOL 
32 West 40th Street, N. ¥. 


Family and day school for girls. 
a2d year begins October 3. Miss DAY. Principal. 


MISS S. D. DOREMUS 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Reopens October 4th. 


735 Madison Avenue, New York 


School for Children, with Kindergarten 


Reopens Oct. 4 Miss S. LE B. DRUMM, 
Music Hall, 57th St. ae Seventh Ave., N. Y. 


The Siglar School 


NEWBURGH-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


$600 A YEAR—NO EXTRAS. 
THIRTY BOYS. 


I put.the picture there to get the 
attention of parents who want their 
boys to have a good time as well as to 
work, 

I hold that a boy who has a good 


time and works in the right 
direction is fairly sure to 
make a good man; and good 
men are scarce; besides, 
most men that turn out well 
at last lose years of precious 


time through working in 
wrong directions. 

I want to begin with my 
boys at 8 or 10 or 12. If a boy is 
older than 12 and is floundering yet, 
he may turn out well; but I’d rather 
put my mark on younger ones. 

Bringing-up is mostly unsuccessful. 
If boys amount to anything, their 
parents are not responsible for it. 
The waste of human life through the 
misdirection of boys is immense. The 
result of good management of them is 
immense. 

If interested, write me. 

HENRY W. SIGLAR. 


; 4 New York City 


Connecticut 


MADEMOISELLE VELTIN 


School for girls, with French kindergarten, reopens Oct. 
Fireprvef school Homes provided for out- 
of-town pupils. 160-162 W. 74th St., N. Y. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
85th & 86th Streets, New York 


NEW YORK CITY 


Classical School for Girls 
2034 FIFTH AVENUE 


‘This school has removed from 1961 Madison Avenue to 
a more commodious building. 

Careful attention is given to the training os yous chil- 
dren, to thorough preparation for college, and to special 
work in advanced courses. A limited number of boarders 
will be taken. Reopens Oct. 2d. 

EDITH H. GREGORY, = 
ELIZABETH GETTY, Principals. 


331 West 85th Street, New York 
ae receive a limited number 
MRS. GORDON . > ung ladies who wish to 
visit New York for the study uf music, art, languages, 


and for general improvement and culture. The location 
is the most healthful and desirable in ad city, overlook- 


ing Riverside Drive, and near Central 


THE MISSES GRAHAM 
Boarding and da | for girls reopens Oct. 3 at new 


location, 176 72d Ss 
Square, New York. 


CLASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


2034 Fifth Avenue (formerly at 1961 Madison Ave.). 
Reopens Oct. 2d. E. H. Grecory, E. P. Gerry, Prins. 


— = ERS COLLEGE (9 University Place, 
New York, until September), West r2oth St 
near the Boulevard. —Professional training for general 
teachers and specialists : manual training, science, kin- 
dergarten, English, form, drawing and color, history of 
art, domestic science, general pedagogy. Degrees given 
by Columbia Colle ege to both sexes. Cireular of Infor- 
mation, 8S “Teachers College 
Bulletin.’ R L. HERVEY. President. 


CIRCUL ARS of Best Schools, with Advice, free 
to parents. Teachers su plied for 

Schools and Colleges without charge. Kerr & UYSSOON, 
Union School Bureau, 2 W. rath St., N. Y 


ISS PEEBLES AND MISS THOMPSON’S 

Boarding and Day School for Gizis, 30 30, 32, 

and 34 East s7th St., New York reopens Thursday, 

Oct. 4th. Primary, Academic, and Coll egiate Depart- 
ments. Special students admitted 


Miss Spring’s School for Girls 


set East 36th St., near Park Ave.. N. Y., reopens Sept, 2 
Elocution, Drawing, Sewing, ee Calisthenics included. 


Union Theological Seminary 


NEW YORK 


The next term will begin on yr aanastay Sept. 26th, 
1894. Students desiring, admission should meet the 
Faculty in the President’s room, No. 700 Park Avenue, 
at at oe A. M. of that day. Rooms will be drawn at 2 p.m. 

hursday, Sept. 27th, at 4 p.m., the opening address 
will be delivered by Prof. Francis Brown, D.D.. Prompt 
attendance upon the opening exer: ises is very desirable. 
Luggage should be sent to No. so East 7oth St. 


wer B. WHITON, A.B., and LOIS A. BANGS, 
English and Classical School. Resident pupils. 
Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, and Wellesley. 

cial care given in home and school to little girls. 
Gymnasium. 43 West 47th Street, New York. 


Connecticut 


HE DIOCESAN SCHOOL OF CONNECTI- 

joys thoroughly for College or 
Business. t ye ear opens s Sept 

Rev. JAM ES Sy DDARD, Principal, Cheshire, Conn. 


AIRFIELD ACADEMY for Boys, Fairfield 

onn.—Combines thorough menta and ph sical 

training with the comforts of a genuine home. 20 boys. 
FRANCIS H. BREWER, A.M.., Principal. 


Coscob in Greenwich, Conn. 


MRS. BEECHER’S FAMILY SCHOOL 


now in its eleventh year, is intended pmmarily for 
young motherless girls. Unusual care is given to the 
promotion of health and happiness, to composition writ- 
ing, and to music and singing. Circulars sent, and pupils 
received at any time. 


CADEMY AND HOME FOR 10 BOYS,.— 

69th year of Academy, 1sth of Home. Preparation for 

College or Business. A solutely healthful location and 

aye home, vith refined surroundings. Gymnasium. 
f. required. J. H. ROOT, Prin., Greenwich, Conn. 


HARTFORD 
THEOLOGICAL 
bs: HARTFORD, CONN. SEMINARY 


Woodside Seminary FOR GIRLS. 


Every advantage for cultur, . study, and health. New Gym- 
nasium. .Vumber limited. Fall session opens Sept. 20, 94. 
Miss Sara J. Smitn, Princip~al, 


6ist Year opens 
October 3 


The Normal Training School at New 


Britain, Conn. 

will bogie | the fall term onthe first Tuesday in September. 

In addition to the regular Normal Training Course 
there are special courses m Kindergarten and Physical 

raining. 

Pupils are required to teach successfully for five months 
before a diploma can be obtained. For particulars ad- 
dress C. D. HINE, Sec’y, Hartford, Conn. 


Mrs. Ayres’ School for Girls 


will reopen Sept. 2sth (the 21st year) at New Canaan, Ct. 
H. L. AYRES. 


New Haven, Hillhouse Ave. 

West End Institute. school aor Girls. Prepares 

for any onmeg?. Circulars. Early appl ication necessary. 
Mrs. 5 Capy and Miss C. ApDY, Principals. 


Miss Baird’s Institute for Girls 


NORWALK, CONN. 23d year. Primary, Interme- 
diate, 3 and College Svepesanasy courses. Music, Art, and 

Languages Careful attention to mora!s and man- 
weak uildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 


Hillside, Norwalk, Conn. 


MRS. MEAD’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


and YOUNG LADIES. College Preparatory and Elec- 
tive yomece of Study. Vocal and Instrumental Music, 
Art, om po vey Certificate admits to Wellesley, Vassar, 
and other colle 


OLD LYME, CONN. 
BOXWOOD BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOL 


For Giris. Will reopen Sept. 20th. Thorough work in 
English branches, Languages, and Music. 


MISS LOW AND MISS HEYWOOD 


School for Girls. Resident pupils. 
Circulars sent on application. STAMFORD, Conn. 


Washington, 

Litchfield Go. Conn. L EAE RIDGE 

Home and preparatory school for boys. Number 
limited to nine. Prepares for any college, Harvard and 
Yale especially; also for business. Individual instruc- 
tion; facilities ‘for athletics; building new, furnished 
with every modern delightful, healthful 
location. WM. . BRINSMADE (Harvard, 


LADIES’ INSTITUTE, Windsor, 
m.--A_ Home School for Girls of all ages. 
Wellesley, "Mt. Holyoke, and Smith receive its pupils on 
certificate. An excellent corps of teachers, each a spe- 
cialist in her own cepartment, erms, $350 to $500 
Miss J. S. WILLIAMS. Principal. 


District of Columbia 


NORWOOD INSTITUTE 


A School for Girls. Full Academic Course. Complete 
School of Modern Languages. Kest advantages in usic, 
Art, and Elocution. — ial preparation for any College. 
Opens September 27. Address Mr. and Mrs. D. 

BELL, «407 Massachusetts Ave., Washington, D.C. 


Germany 


Germany, Berlin, W. Kleiststr. 26 


Comfortable home for American girls, with every ad- 
vantage for the study of languages, music, and art. 
Healthy location and excellent sanitary arrangements. 
Highest references, both German and English. Pros- 
pectus and terms on application. FRAULEIN LANGE. 


Maine 


ISS ALLEN AND MISS GREEFP’S Schoo! 
for Girls reopens Oct. 3d. College preparation. 
Excellent musical advanta es. French and German 


specialties. 2 GRAY STREET, PorRTLAND Me. 
Maryland 
THE GIRLS’ LATIN SCHOOL, 
BALTIMORE 


Exclusively College Preparatory 


Next session will begin September 17th, 1804. Pro- 
grams sent on application. 


THE WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


OF BALTIMORE 
JOHN F. GOUCHER, President 


Next session will begin September 17th, 184. Pro- 
crams sent on application. 
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Massachusetts 


AK GROVE HOME SCHOOL FORGIRLS, 
Ambherst. Reopens September to, Certifi- 
«ate admits to Smith and Wellesley. 
Miss Vrytinc Wiiper Burrum, A.B., Principal. 


AMHERST, MASS. 


Mrs. W. F. Stearns’s Home School 
for Young Ladies. Reopens Sept. 20, 1804. 


MHERST, Mass. (in the suburbs.)—Mrea,. R. G. 
Williamsa’s Select Family school for Girls. 
Opens, Sept. 19, 1894, Free access to Amherst College 
collections in aateoal sciences and the fine arts, also to 
the libraries and class-room lectures. 


ANDOVER, MASS. 
ABBOT ACADEMY for Young Ladies 


Begins its September 13th, offering enlarged 
opportunities — Seminary Courses of studies anda 
lege-fitting Cours 
Address Miss ‘LAU RA S. WATSON, Principal. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
3 Park St., Boston 
Native language teachers a specialty. 


Boston, 10 Ashburton Place 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. For farculars ad- 
dress EDMUND H. BENNETT. Dean. 


THE SCHOOL OF 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
AND CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


Courses for Teachers, Matrons, Home-Makers, Bible 
Beaders City Missionaries, and Christian Helpers for 
C.A. work. Seventh year. Address for Circulars, 

‘ies RENA CHAMPNEY, Principal, 
52 Berkeley St... Boston, Mass. (B.Y.W.C.A.) 


MISS CLAGETT’S 
HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Reopens Oct. 3. Regular and 
Elective Courses; Specialists in each enth year 
252 Marlborough Street, Boston 


18 NEWBURY S8ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


MISS FRANCES V. EMERSON 


Successor to Miss Abby H. Johnson, Home and Day 
‘School for Girls. 20th year opens Oct. 3d, 1804 


HE MISSES HUBBRARD’S HOWE AND 

Day School for Girls, 12 Newbu Street, 
poston. will reopen Oct. 3, 1804. Regularand Elective 
‘Courses. 


NORMAL SCHOOL 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN 
One of the BEST is the DURANT 
Berkeley and Appleton Sts., Boston. 

HOPE W. NAREY, Director. 


THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES is to reopen Sept. 27, 
1894. Margaret Winthrop Hall and_Howells House 
reopen at the same time. The Director, Mr. ARTHUR 
GILMAN, may be consulted by letter addressed to No. 
79 _—- Street, Cambridge, Mass. Appointments 
will be made. 


CONCORD, MASS. 


CONCORD HOME SCHOOL 


30. boys prepared for College, Scientific School, 
Dosinean Four masters. Elementary classes for little 
‘boys. Fifth year begins. 26th. Address 

IAME GARLAND, Principal. 


\f Berkshire County, 
SEDGWICK INSTITU TE Great Barrington, 
A strictly select and aqaeed school for young men and 
oys. Prepares for col aks or business. Students are 
members of the Pripeion family and receive constant 
‘personal attention. E. | N LENNEP, Principal. 


LOWELL, MASS. 
The Rogers Hall School for Girls 


Prepares for College, and gives other equivalent courses 
with special advantages i in languages sed me usic. 
Mrs. ELIZA P. UNDERHILL. M. A.. Principal. 


young school for twenty 
ladies. Ten miles 
toston. Music, Art, 


and Thorou rom Bos for college 
Miss Principal, Mass. 


Bayside Summer School for Boys 


Vineyard Haven, Mass. 
A healthful Summer home for Boys by the sea. Out- 
oor life; careful supervision ; private tutoring. 
REFERENCES, BY PERMISSION : 
Rev. Dr. Coit, St. Paul’s School, Concord, 
Hamilton W. Mabie, Esq., Clinton Hall, 7 Ph N.Y. 
The Rev. Wm. CueveLAND Hicks, M.A_, Head Master. 


WILBRAHA 
mass.’ Wesleyan Academy 
Both Sexes. Nine Courses. Specialists in Classics, Art, 
and Music. Enlarged endowment insures superior ad- 
vantages at moderate ex Sth year. Opens Sep- 
tember 12, 1894. or Catalogue address ~ 
ncipa 


The Walton-Wellesley 


ESTABLISHED 1882 


The Academic Department provides a liberal education. . 
The College Preparatory Department fits thoroughly for Barnard and Bryn Mawr, Radcliffe and 


Smith, Vassar and Wellesley, and other colleges. 


Elective courses are open to those desiring special studies, including art, music, &c., &c. 
The school presents the many advantages of study in the midst of a great city, within walking distance 
of museums, galleries, lectures, concerts, &c., &c., and occupies a beautiful and tasteful house in the finest 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Trustees of the Walton School have great pleasure in announcing that Dr. and Mrs. Danforth will 
assume charge of the school at the close of the present term in June. They have long been conversant with 
educational matters, and have made a special study of methods in many of the best schools in this country 
and in Europe. By reason of excellent scholarship, the experience gained in several years abroad, and 
their deep interest in the education of young people, they are well qualified for the duties which will be 
theirs in their new position. They will maintain the traditions of the school for thoroughness in all its 


residence section. 


departments. They will give the most careful attention to the home-life, so that parents entrusting their 


daughters to their care may feel assured that they will be continually surrounded by the influence and 


help of a Christian home. 


GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS, 


East Orange, N. J., May 8, 1894. 


Having learned that Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Danforth are about to establish a school in Philadelphia for the 
higher education of young ladies, | wish to bear testimony to their exceptional qualifications for such a 
work. Theirs is a model home in every respect. They have had every advantage for culture in this coun- 
try and in foreign lands. Seven years of residence and travel in Europe and in the Orient, their knowledge 
of modern languages, their constant and thorough study of educational methods, their intellectual qualities 
and mental training and extensive learning before going abroad, are just the preparation needful to assure 
the success of such a school as they are about to establish. 

CHARLOTTE EMERSON Brow 
President of the cere Federation of Women’s Cluds. 


The school year begins September 26. Send for illustrated prospectus to 
DR. and MRS. JAMES R. DANFORTH 


2101 and 2103 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


New Jersey 


Massachusetts 
Home School 
r Boys. 
¢ cs Prepares ‘Boys for College. 
Rev. . A. Benner. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY 


A Boys’ School of the highest grade. 61st year begins 
Sept. sth. hook, Ce for any Colle a, 
Sclentific School ad mit varjous colle 
SCHOOL HOU SE, cquipped wi with labora- 

tories, i 4 and superb GY M. 
DOKMIT« ORY, rooms en suite, with co modern 
improvement, including fire place in each room. 
Isolated and perfectly fitted Infirmary. Resident 
trained nurse 
DINING HALL, unexcelled in beauty of structure. 
All bulldings heated by steam. — playgrounds. 
D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Mass. 


Worcester Polytechnic Institute 


Worcester, Mass. 
THOMAS C. MENDENHALL, LL.D., President. 
Offers — in 


CIVIL, MECHANICAL, 
CERICAL ENG 
CHEMISTRY, and GENERAL SCIENCE 


New and finely equipped laboratories and workshops. 
For catalogue or further information address 
JOSEPH BEALS, S.B., Secretary. 


Miss KIMBALL’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


wercestee, The Highland Military Academy 
Begins 3oth year Sept. rath. Classical. Scientific, Busi- 
ness, Departments. Gymnasium. Athletics 


Encpura reful ome Influences. 
ALDEN SH A.M.,. Head Master. 


Michigan 


Seven Gables, Bridgeton, New Jersey 


Mrs. Westcott’s BOARDING SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS. Academic and College preparatory 
courses. Certificate admits to Smith College. Native 
French and German teachers. Gymnasium. Climate 
mild and dry. 


DRYAD HILL home 


Beautiful grounds. Thorough instruction. Experienced 
care given children. Send tor circular. A/ighest refer- 
ences. Address Box 132, E. Orange, N. J. 


SCHOOL FOR GIBLS.—Col- 
paration a specialt Special ahd pp ional 
courses study. Carouine M. Geretsn, A. 
Englewood, N. 4 


Englewood, N. J. (14 miles from New York). 


Dwight School for Girls 


Principals, Miss CreicuTon, Miss FARRAR. 


FREEHOLD INSTITUTE 
FREEHOLD, N. J. 
sist Pay 5 Py thorou 7 work we prepare boys for Col- 
lege, or fe-work. Seud for Catalogue. 
A. CHAMBERS, A.M., Principal. 


PEDDIE INSTITUTE 


First-class school for <5 conga. New catalogue with 
full information now re 27th year opens Sept. sth. 
Rev. JOSEPH Ph.D., Principal. 


MISS DANA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Reopens Sept. 19. Resident native French and German 
teachers. Special advantages in Music and Art. Certifi- 
cate admits to Smith, Wellesley, and the Baltimore Col- 
lege for Women. Terms for boarding pupils, $700 per year. 
MORRISTOWN, N. Jd. 


Michigan Military Academy 


“The West Point of the West.” Beautiful location and 
healthful climate. No school in the country offers better 
advantages for thorou ugh preparation for Pi ay Ad- 
dress Cotonet ROGERS. Supt., Orchard Lake, Mich. 


New Hampshire 


Sanborn Seminary, Kingston, N.H. 


ares both sexes for any college or scientific school. 

Exod ent general course. Expenses very low. Fall 
term begins 12th. fer rue 
RLES H. CLARK AM. "Principal. 


New Jersey 


Bordentown Military Institute 


Between New York and Solid” 
tions in English Academic Studies repares for College 
Scientific Schools, and Business. Music. U. S. Dril 
Regulations. Capt T. D. Lanpon, Com by 

Rev. T. H. LANpDon, "A.M.. 


IVY HALL 


Home and College Preparatory Sc School for Young Ladies 
Certificate admits to Smith tablished 1861. 
Mrs. J. ALLEN MAXWELL, Principal. 


HOLLY ACADEMY.—Boarding and Day 
Boys prepared for College or 

Business, itary Drill. Catalogue. 

RiCHA D F. LOOS, Prin. Mount Holly, N. J. 


MISS TOWNSEND 


School for girls reopens Sept. 26th. College preparation. 
s4 Park Place, Newark, New Jersey. 


The Misses Anable’s English, French, and 


German Boarding and Day School 
NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 
College Preparation, Art, and Music. Apply for circulars. 


The Henry C. De Mille 
Boarding School 
Separate Buildings for Boys 
Sead for illustrated catalogue 


Mrs. H.C. De Mille, 
Pompton, N. J. 


For other advertisements in this department see 
following page.) 
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NEWTON, N. J., INSTITUTE 


$400—NO EXTRAS OR FURNISHINGS. 


ON D., L. & W. R. R. 


This i » not the old-fashioned way to teach schoolgwe know, but “molasses will catch more flies than 


vinegar.” Besides, the ** Rod of Solomon” 
than driven, but, anyway. they must be made to go. 


is hardly a modern school adjunct. 


Boys can be led easier 


” Well, these little East Indian ponies are valuable helps in our school work. Their use is free to boys. 
One of them will be given, next June, to the boy who has been most diligent (not necessarily the sniartest) , 


most polite, courteous, and develops the greatest manliness of character. 
** (see catalogue) cannot be matched at any price. 


Black Beauty 


Their value is from $100 to $500. 
Send for our catalogue if vou wish to 


enter your boy into the most homelike, thorough, and painstaking school for boys. 

Oh yes! we have 15 acres of playground, 3 buildings, steam heat. 800 feet elevation, 2 gymnasiums, finest 
bowling-alleys, tennis and ball grounds, and, best of all, teachers averaging 12 years’ experience. 

No boy, fitted for college by us, has ever been rejected. Our hearts go out to boys deprived of parental 


care. 
life’s battles in a manly way. 


Here they have a Christian home from which we try to send them into the world prepared to fight 


Address Capt. J. WILSON, A.M., Principal and Proprietor 


New Jersey 


New York 


PRINCETON, N. J. 
The Princeton Preparatory School 


Opens Sept. roth. Inquiries may be addressed to President 
Patton.of Princeton or toJ.B. Finn. Head Master. 


ENT PLACE BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Summit, N. J. 
Elevation over four hundred feet: beautiful house and 
ounds ; ; all departments; thorough preparation for col- 
bee high standards and best methods of teaching. 


Opens Sept. 28 Miss AMELIA S. WATTS, Principal. 
New York 
WELLS COLLEGE 


Three Full Courses of Sues. Location beautiful and 
healthful. New Building with Modern Improvements. 
Session begins September 19, 1804. Send for Catalogue. 


138-140 Montague St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The Brooklyn Heights Seminary 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. The 44th year 
opens September 27th. Aadress for circulars as above. 


BROOKLYN HILL INSTITUTE Ms; , ©: Lane 
Boarding and Day School for Girls, 420 Classon Avenue, 
cor. Quincy Street, Brooklyn, N. 


284 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 


BUFFALO SEMINARY 


The forty-fourth year. address 
TT, Principal. 


4 4 
> 
‘ 


CAMILLUS, 
IN A DELIGHTFUL COUNTRY HOME 


Deficient Children 


are successfully taught and made happy, there- 
by becominga aaaaiere to themselves and their 
friends. 

For 


address ss 
Camillus. Onondaga Co., New York. 


circulars, and references 


RANGER FLAC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Canandaigua, N. Y.—Established 1876. Year 
begins Sept. 16. reparatory, Academic, and Collegiate 
departments. Certificates accepted by leading Colleges 


and 
AROLINE A. COMSTOCK, President. 


CANANDAIGUA ACADEMY for BOYS 
CANANDAIGUA, N. Y¥. 

sooth year begins Sept. 4th. Preparatory, Academic, 

Normal, and Collegiate departments. Certificates ac- 


cepted by pending es. Send for catalogue. 
ART UR C. NUTE, A.B., Principal. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute 


Chappaqua, N. Y.. Among the hills, thirty-two miles 
from New York. A boarding-school for boys and girls, 


under the care of Friends. 


CLAVERACK COLLEGE 


and Hudson River Institute 


For Boys and Girls. Healshtully 9 and beautifully located 
in the Hudson River valley. Will open its 41st year 


Sept. 17. For catalogues ad 
ev. A. H. FLACK, A.M., aeet., Claverack. N. Y. 


OUGHTON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 

WOMEN, Clinton,N.Y., affords finest advantages 

for culture and social training. with - of, = preparation 

for the best Colleges. Sanitation on pertcct or illustrated 
catalogue address A.G DICT, Principal. 


New York Military ‘Academy 


Academic Dept. at Cornwall, N. ¥. Prep. Dept. and 
Summer School at Worrall Hall, Peekskill. 
For catalogue address Col. C. J. WRIGHT, A.M. 


Newburgh, N. Y¥. 


The Misses Mackie’s School for Girls 


Twenty-ninth year. 
Certificate admits to Vassar and Wellesley. 


RIVERVIEW y. 


59th Year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the 
Government Academies, and pamnen. rmy o 


cer detailed at Riverview petary, of War. 
rincipals. 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL 


For Young Ladies. 4sth year. College preparation. 
SAMUEL WeLLs Buck, A.M., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


LASSICAL AND HOME INSTITUTE, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.—Young ladies may pursue 
the graduating course, prepare for college, oe ‘eotect their 


own studies. A pleasant ome, with good c 
SARAH V. H. BU LER. "Principal. 


EMPLE GROVE SEMINARY, Saratoga 

Springs, N. Y.—Regular and optional courses for 

Young Ladies; 10 teachers; superior merapes for the 

Higher Sciences. Philoso hy, Lan naNS ) Music, Paint- 
CHARLES F. DOW 


ing. 4oth year. Ph. D., Pres’t. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


THE OS SIN IN Sing Sing-on-the-Hudsn 


Four graduate courses. Prepares for college. Art 
School. Music School. Director, Albert Ross Parsons. 
Proximity to New York affords city mye es. 27th 
year begins Sept. 10. Miss C. C. FULLER, Prin. 


TARRYTOWN, HOME INSTITUTE 


School for Girls, will reopen Sept. 
oth. S NV . METCALF, Principal. 


| LE 
Miss Howe’ § Schoo for (TIT IS cone 


HE OAKWOOD at Union 
Springs, Cayuga Co., N. ¥.—A_ Buoarding- 
School for Boys and Girls. ae .: rvision of the New 


York Yearly Meeting of Friends. asant and healthful. 
Fits for Haverford, Bryn aan r A. other colleges. Send 
for Catalogue to ISAAC SUTTON, A.M., Principal. 


Ohio 
1020 Prospect Street, Cleveland, O. 
Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls 


Prepares for all Colleges open to women. 
Reopens September 2s. 


Ohio 


FRANKLIN €: COLLEGE, New Athens, O., 
Sept. 3. Board, tui- 
tion, furnished room $2.80 to $3,008 wk. 
cost, $135 a yr.; 8 courses; no saloons; cheapest, safest, 
best i free. W. A. WIL LIAMS, D.D., Pres. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY OHIO 


Srnny collegiate with the care and culture of 
Miss MARY EVANS, Principal. 


Pennsylvania 


MORAVIAN SEMINARY 


For Younc Laptes, Bethlehem, Pa. Founded 1740. 
J. MAX HARK, D.D., Principal 
Healthful location ; {aviation home life ; modern equip- 
ments; graduates read y to enter any first-class Col ege, 
or the Post-Academic I epartment, which offers full col- 
lege courses with oegree, B. Litt. ; also, Normal School 
of Expression and Physical Culture. Fall term opens 
pt. 18. Send for circular. 


BRYN MAWR, PA. 
MISS BALDWIN’s DAY, BOARDING, AND 
College Preparatory School for Girls 
reopens Sept. 26, 18904. Address Miss FLorence BALDWIN 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, 


Seven Philosophy and? 
Science, Civil Ray Electrical Engineer- 
ing and Chemi nnual 
June 20th. Fail Term begins Sept. 13th. 


For s address 
EGISTRAR, Easton, Penna. 


LINDEN HALL SEMINARY 
LITITZ, LANCASTER CO., PA. 
For Girls and Young Women. (ne Hundred and First 


year opens t. r2t For apply to 
HARLES Bb. SHUL DA D., Prin. 


NAZARETH HALL A. 


ScHooL FoR Boys. Prepares for College or Business. 
Beautiful and healthful hacetion military > home care. 
Steam heat and electric ligh ¥ em o s Sept. 12, 1894. 
Send for catalogue. a a ANI S, Prin. 


OGONTZ SC HOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from Philadelphia, 
two hours from New ( ~ 26th. For 


circulars and reposts te apply fo > oO PA 


ROOKE HALL SEMINARY— 


school tor girls and young ladies, with Phila. advan- 
tages. Every facility for culture. Remarkably healthful. 
Miss C.-E. MASON, Media, Pa. 


ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
SCHOOL for Girls. = year mpene Sept. 26 
Academical and Preparatory College cours 
350 Pine St., Phila. 


Miss Gordon’s Boarding and Day School 


Liberal with Preparation 


for Young Ladies. 


for Colle 7 French, Art,and Mu 
Mrs. | AR. TUTWILER.. Frincipel 
at and 4112 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 


A FIRST-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL 


FoR GiRLs, will receive the daughters of professional 
men at one-half of its pesuiar rates. Address ** Princi- 
pal,”’ P. O. Box 173, Phila., 


WALNUT LANE SCHOOL 


Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
vepeens and Day School for girls. 38th year opens Sept. 
h. Academical and college preparatory courses. For 
address Mrs. THeopora B. Ricuarps, Principal. 
Miss SARA Louise Tracy, A.M., Associate Principal. 


DICKINSON SEMINARY 
WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 


Both sexes. Regular and Elective De 
conferred. sats for ay Music, Art, Modern 
guage, § cialties. Steam eat. light home 
orts. rite for catalogue. AY, D. D., Prest. 


Rhode Island 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


FRIENDS SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES 


Founded in 1784. Excellent home. Students from 18 
States. All denominations. week in English, 
Science, Classics, Music, and Art. Addr 

AUGUSTINE JONES, LL.B. 


Tennessee 


NASHVILLE, Tenn.— Ward Seminary for 
Young Ladies. Opens Sept. 6th. Unsurpassed 
climate, location, buildings. and equipments, and health 
record. Music, Art, Literature, me Elocution, 
Physical Culture. Illus. Catalogue. J LANTON, Pres. 


Virginia 


Bethel Military Academy, Va. 


Prepares for Government Agqneantes, Universities, and 
Kusiness. For talogues addre 
Major R. A. McIN TYRE, “Bethel Academy P. O. 
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Appleton & Co.'s New Books 


THIRD VOLUME OF 
Memoirs Illustrating the 
History of Napoleon I, 


From 1802 to 1815. By BARONCLAUDE-FRAN- 
COIS DE MENEVAL, Private Secretary to 
Napoleon. Edited by his Grandson, Baron 
NAPOLEON JOSEPH DE MENEVAL. With 
Portraits and Autograph Letters. In three 
volumes. 8vo. Cloth, $2.00 per volume. 
Volume [II. now ready. 


The third volume treats of the ill-fated Russian 
expedition, the collapse in the Peninsula, the in- 
vasion of France by the allied powers, the abdication 
and banishment to Elba of Marie Louise and her 
unfortunate child, of the Congress of Vienna, the 
return from Elba, Waterloo, and the exile in St. 
Helena. The interest of this intimate narrative by 
one who was in daily association with Napoleon as 
his private secretary steadily increases, and this con- 
cluding volume, with its wealth of dramatic pictures, 
will be found most absorbing from beginning to end. 


George Mandeville’s 
Husband 


By C. E. RAIMOND. No. 148, Town and 
Country Library. 12mo. Paper, 50 cents; 
cloth, $1.00. 


For the last year the women have had the upper 
hand in fiction, but a reaction appears to have begun 
with the appearance of this striking story. We have 
heard a great deal of the “ revolt of the daughters.” 
This novel offers a vivid if not inviting picture of the 
‘advanced woman ” and the effects of her teachings, 
and its appearance at this time is certain to provoke 
abundant discussion and criticism. The book is due 
toa well-known writer whose identity is concealed 
under a wom de plume. 


Mrs. Limber’s Raffle; 


Or, A Church Fair and its Victims. By WIL- 
LIAM ALLEN BUTLER. I2mo. Cloth, 75 
cents. 


This brilliant little satire, by the author of 
* Nothing to Wear,” appears now under his name, 
in a revised and enlarged torm. 


Discourses, Biological and 
Geological 


by THomMas H.Hux.iey. The eighth volume 


of the author's Collected Essays. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.25. 
CONTENTS.—A Piece of Chalk. ‘The Problems of 


the Deep Sea. Some Results of the Expedition of 
H.M.S. “Challenger.”” Yeast. The Formation of 
Coal. The Border Territory between the Animal and 
the Vegetable Kingdoms. A Lobster, or the Study of 
Zoology. Biogenesis and Abiogenesis. Geological 
Contemporaneity and Persistent Types of Life. 
Geological Reform. Palzontology and the Doctrine 
ot Evolution. 


‘or sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mail on 
rccetpt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO. 
, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York 


The Round Robin 
Reading Club 


DESIGNED FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
SYSTEMATIC STUDY OF 
LITERATURE 


he object of this organization is to direct the 
reading of individuals and small classes through 
correspondence. The Courses, prepared by Special- 
‘sts, are carefully adapted to the wishes of the mem- 
“ts, who choose their own subjects, being free to 

id for special purposes. general improvement, or 
| leasure, rhe best literature only is used, sugges- 
‘ons are made for papers, and no effort is spared to 
ake the Club of permanent value to its members. 
‘ or particulars address 

Miss LOUISE STOCKTON, 
4213 Chester Avenue, Philadelphia. 


** This series of linen-covered volumes that have con- 
tained so many delight/ul sketches and tales.’’—Times. 


i6mo, Buckram. With Frontispieces. 75c. each. 
JUST OUT 
By the author of “‘ The Prisoner of Zenda,” 


A CHANGE OF AIR 


With portrait and notice of Anthony Hope 


The experiences of Dale Bannister, poet, in Market 
Denborough. A genial, dramatic story with a tragic and 
exciting undercurrent, characterized by the briskness and 

umor of *‘ The Prisoner of Zenda.” but with a more 
prominent love interest. It suggests through action, not 
through preaching, a lesson of moderation and charity. 


IN THE SAME SERIES 
Fourth Edition of the Romance of To-day 


Anthony Hope's ZENDA 


Prisoner of 
Mrs. S. M. H. Gardiner’s Sketches, 


QUAKER IDYLS 


Second Edition of Beers’ American Tales, 


A SUBURBAN PASTORAL 


2d Edition of Jerome's Love-Tragedy and Tales, 


JOHN INGERFIELD 


HENRY HOLT & CO.,N. Y. 


PARACON OF SONC. 


By Root and Case, A new book for Singing 
Schools, Singing Classes, Conventions and Insti- 
tutes. The Best book of its kind ever published. 
Everything in it is mew. Price 50 cents postpaid. 


TREBLE CLEF CHOIR. 


G. F. Root & D. B. Towner. For women’s voices. 
ontains Sacred and Secular Music, Glees, Part 
Songs, etc., composed and arranged expressly for 
thisbook. There is alsoa short elementary course 
of instruction in the book. Price so cents postpaid. 


ELITE ORCAN ALBUM. 


Edited by P. F.Campigiio. A collection of Preludes, 
Offertories and music for all occasions, selected 
from the works of the best writers, Price, $2.00 
postpaid. 


MUSIC TABLET 


with a condensed view of the Material of Com- 
ysition, Sheets ruled with staff line and perfor- 
atedfortearing. Price 25 cents postpaid. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI—NEW YORK — CHICAGO 


The Higher Criticism of 
the Bible Explained 


and every seeming inaccuracy accounted for to the satis- 
faction of the most rigid critic who will but read honestly 
and with unprejudiced mind. 
FREE LITERATURE 
in regard to the above sent on receipt of 2c. postage by 
THE SWEDENBORG PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION, 
Germantown, Pa. 


The songs used at the great C. E. Convention at Cleve- 
land, July. 1894, were selections from the new book, 


Christian Endeavor Hymns 
By IRA D. SANKEY 
830 per 100, not prepaid. 35c. each by mail. 
THE BIGcLow & MAIN CO, 
75 East Oth St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


DLXON’S 
American Graphite Ce 
PENCILS. — 


Are unequaled for smvoth, tough leads. If not familiar 
with them, mention The Outlook and send réc. for 
samples worth double the money. 

JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium 


An institution for the thoroughly effective and perfectly 
scientific treatment of Cancer, Tumors, and all malignant 
growths, without the use of the knife. 

We have never failed to effect a popennnent 
cure where we have a reasonable oppor- 
tunity for treatment. 

k giving a description of our Sanatorium and treat- 
ment, with terms and references, free. Address 


DRS. W.E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 


Hilton, 
Hughes & Co. 


Successors to A. T. Stewart & Co. 


Silks 


ieces best quality, Lyons Printed China 


so Pieces Fancy Silks, street and evening 
: shades, expected to bring 1.50 and 1.75, 98c. 


All of our Silk Grenadines at 4 value. 


Rich Dress Goods 
| 98c-. 


1.00 quality Silk and Wool Challies.......... 
All-wool French 


Ladies’ Suit Dept. 


All Summer Suits . 
OF EVERY MATERIAL AND STYLE 


At Price 


44 inch Fancy Novelties, imported to sell at 


THE ENTIRE BLOCK 


B’way, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts. 
NEW YORK 


2,500 pr. 
Ladies’ 4-button, finest quality 
MOCHA KID GLOVES. 
Tans, Modes, Browns, Light and 


Waist 


As 


Best for Health, Eco- 


stead of CLASPS 
Rivne BUCKLE at hiv 
for Hose supporters. 
Tape - fasten But- 
tons—iron't 


Holes— icon"t wear out 


FiT ALL AGES— 


Infants to Adults 
HAUSHALL FIELD & CO. 
CAGO, Western 


Wholesale Depot 
Send for illus. circular. 


FERRIS BROS., 


Mfrs. and Patentees 


For Sale by All Leading Retailers. 
Principal Ofice—41 Broadway. New 
Branch Office—537 Market 


St., San Francisco, Osi 


A.B. & E.L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 
Larges Manufacturers 0, ) 


ULPIT 


27 SUDBURY? ST. 


Boston, Mass. 


Send 5e. for 


BUY DIRECT AND SAVE ere 
AND AGENT’S PROFITS. 
$12," our Oxford Boas Bicycle, suit- 

% able for either sex, made of best ma- 
we terial, strong, substantial, accurately 
djusted and fully wastameed. Write to-day for our 
large complete catalogue of bicycles, parts, repairs, etc., 
free. OLAFORD 
338 Wabash Avenue, - CHICAGO, ILL 


re 


= 
50c. 
| 
| 
| 
Good 
Cord - E Button / | 
SPAN 


= 


» 


» 
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Recreation Department 


The Outlook 


Suggestions for planning a Vacation or a Trip 
anyv-here in the world; printed information, if 
issued, concerning any Transpertation Sine, anv 
Zour, anv Hotel, or anv Pleasure or Health Resort 
in any part of the world, will be sent on request, 
without charge, to any Outlook reader. 

Recreation Department, The Outlook, 13 Astor Place, N. Y. 


The Health and Pleasure Resorts of Michigan 
and the West 

are illustrated and described in a handsome folder 
which has just been issued by the M:chigan Central, 
“The Niagara Falls Route.’ ‘This folder is de- 
signed for the specia! use of people in the East who 
wish to learn something about the resorts of Michigan 
(including Mackinac Island and the Lake Superior 
region), Wisconsin, Minnesota, Yellowstone Park, 
Colorado, Utah, and the Pacific Coast. and will be 
sent on application to W. H. Underwood, Eastern 
Passenger Agent, Buttalo, N. Y. 


FOREIGN HOTELS: 


Austria 


INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA 
1,900 feet above the sea. with dry, bracing climate. 
CENTER FOR COACHING TRIPS 
and Excursions sy all kinds. 


HOTEL TIROL Late airy su sunny rooms, 


rnish superior 
(Open all the year.) culeine wal conven- 


ences. Best peleoeneay, Illustrated pamphlets. on ap- 


plication. RL LANDSEE, Proprietor. 
‘ HOTELS AND RESORTS 
Canada 


New York City 


ST. DENIS 
HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 
Opp. Grace Church, NEW YORK 


The most centrally located hotel in the city, con- 
ducted on the European plan, at moderate prices. 
Recently enlarged by a new and handsome addition 
that doubles its former capacity. The new Dining- 
Room is one of the finest iemens of Colonial 
Decoration in this country. VILLIAM TAYLOR. 


New York 


Delavan House 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


Centrally located. A pleasant Aoi for Tourists. 
HURTY & MOORE, Props 


Beleil the Beautiful 
HOTEL IROQUOIS 


ST. HILAIRE, P. Q. 

1,600 feet elevation. Five minutes’ walk from beautiful 
lake. Good fishing and boating. Healthiest location east 
ot the Rocky Mountains. Tennis-courts, croquet-grounds 
bowling-alleys, billiard-rooms, livery. For_terms — 
directions for reaching the place, address H. P. DYE, 
+ St. Hilaire, P. Q., or The Outlook, 

ew Yor 


California 


LOS ANGELES: The Hollenbeck 


Illustrated book describing Southern California sent on 
request by A. C. BILICKE & CO. 


Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, describing Colorado qPynes. sent on 
request by . BARNETT, Proprietor. 


Connecticut 


CREST VIEW yy GREENWICH, CT. 


Absolutely healthful ; very superior accommo- 
dations: home comforts. H. M. HITCHCOCK, M.D. 


New Hampshire 


Forest Hills Hotel 


and Cottages 
FRANCONIA, N. H. 


Open from May to November. Capacity, 150 guests. 
Greatly reduced rates. 
AMES W. DUDLEY, Proprietor. 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


DANSVILLE, MEW YORE 
(ESTABLISHED IN 18<8.) 

“levated location, 1,200 ft. above sea-level, overlooking 
the beautiful Genesee Valley. 

Personal Care of experienced Physicians. Al) 
valuable forms of treatment. Provision for rest, recrea- 
tion, and amusement. 

Eles nt fire-proof main building and twelve cottages. 
As t Roof promenade. Steam heat, open fires, electric 

= safety elevator. telegraph telephone. Cuisine under 
Emma P. Ewing, of Chauta»oqua 
Cooking 
Buffalo ne 

o. Open all the ., 


between New York and 
we illustrated circular, etc. 
RTHUR JACKSON, Sec’y. 


TOWER HOTEL.— 
Niagara Falls, N. * New and thoroughly 
Rates, $2.50 a day. 


Mizzen Top Hotel 


Quaker Hill, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 


Season opened June 20. 
N. Ss. HOWE, Proprietor 
Post-Office address, Pawling, N. Y 


Dr. Strong's Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A popular resort for health, change. rest, or recreation 
all the year. Elevator, electric be $, steam, sun-parlor, 
and promenade on the roof. Suites of rooms with baths. 
Dry, tonic air. Massage, Electricity, all baths and all 
health appliances. Saratoga waters. Croquet, lawn tn. 
nis, etc. New Turkish and Russian bat Send for 
illustrated circular. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN HOTELS 
FABYAN HOUSE 
CRAWFORD HOUSE 


Mt. WASHINGTON HovusE 
Now Open 
Correspondence invited from those desiring accommo- 
dations. Post and telegraph office in each house. Infor- 


mation at Recreation Dept., The Outlook, or address 
BARRON & MERRILL. Proprietors. 


New Jersey 


FERNWOOD HALL 
AND COTTAGES 
Lake Ozonia in Adirondacks 


An ideal summer home for the weary. Cottages built 
for those who will assure three seasons’ rent. 
Send for interesting Booklet ; 
FREDERIC M., HEATH, St. Regis Falls, N. Y. 


Bernardsville, N. J. 


SOMERSET INN and 
COTTAGES 


35 miles from New York, on D., L. & W. R.R. oo feet 
above tide-water. Full orchestra morning and evening. 
GEO TUTTLE, Manager. 


THE NEW ENGLEWOOD 


ENCLEWOOD, J. 

One of the finest hotels in the State; all modern con- 
veniences. 30 minutes from New York City: beautiful 
grounds ; magnificent trees ; delightful drives; table and 
service the best; five minutes’ walk from the station. For 
terms and particulars address FRANK C. SAFFORD. 


“The Ontio’” 


THE NEW INN AT 
UNADILLA, Otsego Co., N.Y. 


A spot of unusual beauty. ALBERT A. LEROY, Pro- 
prietor. For 20 years connected with Mohonk House. 
Address for circular and see Outlook of July 14. 


ADIRONDACKS 


W HITRERACE INN 


ON LAKE PLA rates for September. 
Props., Whiteface, N. Y. 


CHILD & FARM BOS 


Oregon 


ORTLAND, OR.—THE PORTLAND. One 
of the most complete and elegant pocets in this 
country ; American plan; cay and u 
ORE, 


Pennsylvania 
vember. Fresh milk and Re. es from farm. Large 
Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 
it rated Delaware Water 
u 5 years’ experience. 
Address for further informatio 
San itarium 
Easiest of access; most Soeeeeny located ; for 
for catalogue. ROBT. WALTER, M.D. 
All traveling expenses included. 
te 22, for a delightful round of travel lasting 
Nazareth, Jerusalem, Cairo, Brindisi, Naples, 
Parties leave San Francisco, Aug. 28. Septem- 
THOS. COOK & SON 
SPORTSMEN, and INVALIDS 
Intercolonial 
lists, books of Summer Tours, also time- ‘tables. can be 


ELAWARE WATER GAP, Pa.—Croas- 
rooms; shady lawns: livery. ». T. CROASDALE. 
Send for Circular. Mrs. THeo. Hauser & Son, Propr’s 

ry, clear, bracing 
We treat all forms of sickness, ra. 3 cure with excellent 
WATER GAP SANITARIUM, Minsi. Monroe Co., Pa 
WALTER’S PARK, 
air, water, and scenery unequaled erms excep- 
Egypt & Palestine 
days. visiting Gibraltar, Genoa, Greece. 
Rome, Florence, etc. 
ber 25,and Vancouv ery Oct. 15. fora six months’ 
261 and 1225 Broadway, New York 
The Famous Summer Resorts of 
Railway of Canada 
had free on application e, NO. M. LYONS, 


dale’s Farm House. n from May till No- 

MOUNTAIN HOUSE 
W High and dry among the 
ater ap > near the cele- 
‘No swamps; no mala- 
the hardest cases. Use no ‘Terms reason- 

WERNERSVILLE, PA. 
tionally low for first-class accommodations. Send 
COOK’S TOURS 
Special Party by North German Lloyd steamer, 
Constantinople, Smyrna, Beyrout, Damascus. 
JAPAN AND ROUND THE WORLD 

tour. Programmes and full information on application. 

For TOURISTS, PLEASURE-SEEKERS. 
America are on or reached by the 

Guide-Books to the Intercolonial Railway, maps, hote! 

. Moncton, N. B., Canada. 


O YOU KNOW about the White Mountains, Dix- 
ville Notch, Rangeley, Moosehead. Bar Harbor. 

St. Andrews, and thousands of other vacation homes in 
Maine? If you are planning your vacation, choose on: 
of these and write tor our guide-books. MAINE 
CENTRAL R.R.,. Gen’! Passenger Dept., Portland, Me. 


September 
Trips 


The Recreation Department 
is ready to help you plan your 
autumn trip.. Don’t hesitate to 
ask questions. 


RECREATION DEPARTMENT, 
The Outlook, N. Y. 
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The Piano is Theirs 


Last week we described the need for a piano 
in the pathetic and yet inspiring Kindergarten 
at “Daisy Fields,” the hospital for crippled 
children at Englewood, N. J]. We asked our 
readers for the $100 which the piano fund 
lacked. We knew the money would come; 
here is most of it; the rest is on the way and 
will be here next week: 


#5 00 
2 00 
5 oc 
Baby Agnes I 00 
altimore Subscriber.................. I 00 
66.06 5 00 


The Straus Depots to be 
Permanent 


Encouraged by the great success of his milk 
depots in this city, and gratified by the bene- 
fits conferred by sterilized milk in saving the 
lives of sick children, Mr. Nathan Straus has 
decided to erect a permanent plant, which will 
be open all the year. Mr. Straus is now con- 
sulting with an architect and looking for-a 
site. During the early fall work will be com- 
menced, and the building will be completed in 
time for the next season of the greatest 
demand—the summer. 

The Board of Health has stationed one of 
its free doctors in the tent erected by Mr. 
Straus on the pier at East Third Street, from 
10 to II A.M. and 2 to 5 P.M., and it has 
so indorsed his work that all of its free doc- 
tors are using books of coupons, each good for 
one order of any one of the foods sold at the 
various depots. Each book contains one hun- 
dred coupons, which Mr. Straus issued gratis in 
order to assist the free doctors in their work. 
Several of these books were given to other 
doctors and persons who give their service 
gratuitously to the improvement of the condi- 
tion of the poor. 

The depots in the lower parks are selling 
milk sterilized at a temperature of one hun- 
dred and eighty Fahrenheit. This treatment 
of milk renders it absolutely free from bacteria 
of every description, and yet it does not in any 
way affect the ingredients of the milk as nature 
arranged them. There are eight of these park 
depots—Stuyvesant, Washington, Tompkins, 
Battery, City Hall, Abingdon, Paradise, and 
Jeannette Parks—where sterilized milk is sold 
for one cent a glass. The purpose in doing 
this is to educate the people to the value and 
palatableness of sterilized milk. Last year 
the sale of sterilized milk was begun, and 
those who were advised by physicians to get 
it for their sick children did so. It was the 
entering wedge. This year the campaign of 
instruction began. Free lectures are given 
semi-weekly at the Aguilar Institute to moth- 
ers on the proper feeding of infants, and doc- 
tors who have at heart the welfare of the peo- 
ple and their children have been advising the 
use of sterilized milk and milk sterilized and 
modified with lime-water or barley, not as a 
medicine, but as a food. Their teaching takes 
one form: “ Do not wait till your child is sick, 
when it may be too late, but begin at once to feed 
your child on sterilized-milk. Feed it from 
bottles which have been sterilized and through 
a nipple that.has been sterilized. Discard the 
old long-neck nursing-bottle, which is seldom 
properly cleaned, and use one that is subjected 
to heat that kills absolutely all noxious germs ; 
then your children will be properly nourished 
and the chances of their being ill reduced to 
a minimum.” 

There are fourteen depots for the sale of 
sterilized and modified milk. At the park 
Stations sterilized milk is sold only by the 
glass; the sales average 7,500 glasses a day, 
and the demand is increasing daily. 

The milk prepared and modified for chil- 
dren, and also barley food for children, can be 
had at the following places: Foot of East 
Third Street; 317 East Ninth Street; 147 
Eldridge Street; 22 Market Street: 201 West 


Sixty-third Street ; 324 East Fifty-ninth Street. 
Sales of milk sterilized in bottles for children 
and table use average 3,600 bottles a day. 
Sterilizing the milk is in progress night and 
day. Sales of raw milk at the depots average 
3,000 quarts aday. The working force con- 
sists of fifty two persons, and nine wagons are 
employed in distributing the milk. 

Mr. Straus’s purpose in selling sterilized 
milk was to reduce the mortality among chil- 
dren, and the vital statistics published re- 
cently, showing a lower death-rate among 
children than for several summers, indicate 
that he is in a fair way to attain his object. 


—In a recent address at Edinburgh the 
Rev. S. R. Crockett, the author of “ The 
Stickit Minister,” claimed that until recent 
years Ayrshire had been an unpopular region. 
Even the poems of Burns were received with 
less favor because their author was an Ayr- 
shireman. The most sinister case cited by 
Mr. Crockett was that from the court records 
of 1785, when one Mossman was actually 
hanged because, as quoted from the indict- 
ment .first, “he was found on the king’s high- 
way without cause;” second, that “he wan- 
dered in his discourse ;” and, third, that “he 
belonged to Garrick (Ayrshire).”” The chron- 
icler adds that “many an.honest man has 
been hanged for less.” 


Makes 
Hard Wa- 
ter Soft 
—Pearline. 
Every woman 
knows just 


that means to her. Washing 
in hardwater is so difficult, and 
the results so poor! Pearline 
reduces the labor, whether you 
use soft water or hard. But 
use Pearline, and it’s just as 
easy to wash with hard water 
as with soft water—and the 
results are just as good. 
Pearline saves more things 
than your labor, though. We'll 
tell you of these savings from 
time to time. Keep your eye 


on Pearline ‘‘ads.”’ 
Beware of imitations. 444 JAMES PYLE. N.Y. 


Teeth 
Insurance 


Wonderful how the daily use of 
PROPHYLACTIC TootH BRUSH will 
save the teeth. It cleans them, is 
the reason. Universally 
by dentists. Sold everywhere, or 
by mail, postpaid. 

A handsome and instructive little book free on request. 


Florence Mfg. Co., Florence, Mass. 


©) HARTSHORNS 


LABEL 
AND GET 
THE GENUINE 


©) HARTSHORN) 


WEDDING 
INVITATIONS, 


CORRECT IN STYLE. 


DEMPSEY & 
CARROLL, 


Art Stationers, 


UNION SQUARE, 
NEW YORK. 


Importers and Retailers 
Fine Millinery, Dry Goods, 
Fancy Goods, House Furnishings, 


China, Glassware, etc. 


Send for our 


Fall and Winter 
Catalogue 


We are now booking Names for our Fall 
and Winter Catalogue, Ready Sept. ist, 
MAILED FREE to out of town Residents. 
Send us your name early, as the demand is 
always greater than the supply. 


H. O'NEILL & CO. 
6th Avenue, 20th to 2Iist Street 
New York 
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The Business World 


In view of the sorry state of things 
in the management of the Atchison, 
Topeka, and Santa Fé Railway 
Company, it is no wonder that the credit of our 
securities abroad has sunk to its present low 
level, and that the English papers are making 
this revelation the text for strictures on our 
railway affairs; no wonder that public confi- 
dence at home is shattered and the revival of 
business hindered. Most people, it is true, are 
fairly familiar with the physical condition of 
railway properties, but it takes an expert ac- 
countant, like Mr. Stephen Little, to ferret out 
enormous errors cleverly concealed from the 
eyes of all others. His charges were not con- 
troverted by the reply of President Reinhart, 
who remarks, cheerily, that the alleged over- 
statement is but a small percentage of the 
total earnings, and that to have understated 
the earnings would have been grossly unjust 
to the stockholders! To the charge that 
there was but half a million, instead of three 
million, on deposit in cash at the end of the 
last fiscal year, we are informed that the Com- 
pany had the latter amount in “cash items.” 
One of them, it may be observed, was a bal- 
ance of .several hunared thousand dollars on 
the pool accounts from other roads, and long 
recognized as uncollectible. As to the conceal- 
ment of a million dollars annually in rebates 
on freight traffic by charging to a “nominal 
account ”—a disclosure in itself sufficiently start- 
ling even if there were no apparent violation 
of the Inter-State Commerce Law in such 
allowances—the President says never a word! 
He has now resigned his office. Now, what- 
ever may be said as to the mismanagement of 
this particular railway system, one reform is 
absolutely necessary, especially from the stand- 
point of confiding investors, misguided by 
fraudulent statements. Those investors and 
all others have a duty to fulfill in demanding 
that this jugglery in statements shall cease, and 
that henceforth railway reports shall be prop- 
erly and clearly audited. For instance, a “ sur- 
plus account” may mean two things as wide 
apart as the poles. It is evident, then, that 
the responsibility of railway managers to in- 
vestors must be changed. The English have 
a system of auditors appointed directly by the 
stockholders and responsible to them. That 
is surely better than no safeguard at all, 
but it is not putting the auditors sufficiently 
far away from the active, very active, man- 
agers. Why cannot we improve on this by 
petitioning Congress to pass a law compelling 
the examination of the books of railway com- 
panies by a commission of independent experts ? 
If our banks, through the examiners, are directly 
responsible to the State, should not the rail- 
ways be also and in the same way ? 


About 
Atchison 


Corn Higher For the first time in the world’s 
than Wheat ©Conomic history, the price of 

corn has crossed that of wheat, 
remaining above it during nearly all of last 
week. The phenomenal conditions resulting 
from adverse climatic influences during July 
and the first week in August lowered ihe two- 
bilhon-bushel estimate of the corn crop on 
July 1 by one-quarter of that amount. Such 
a prodigious decline called for higher rates, 
and the price of corn in Chicago suddenly shot 
up beyond wheat to 614 cents,an advance of 
25 cents a bushel from the low quotations of 
last May. Ofcourse the transactions in that 
city have been enormous. Corn has now 
settled back to the neighborhood of 55 cents, 
wheat being now at the same figure, it also 
having improved somewhat, in sympathy with 
the more rapid corn advance. The Govern- 
ment crop report for August 1, issued last 
week, confirms the distressing conditions re- 
sulting from the drought and the hot winds, 
by quoting the average condition of corn as 
at 69.1, as compared with 95 on July 1. Kan- 
sas, lowa, and Nebraska seem the hardest hit, 
the first showing a decline of 47, the second 
of 55, and the third of 63 points. It is pitiful. 
For only one State, Tennessee, does the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture report the condition as 
“fully normal "—that is, at per cent. The 
conditions in other States are: Nebraska, 33; 
lowa, 45; Kansas, 49; Wisconsin, 68 ; Min- 
nesota, 73; Michigan and Illinois, 75; Ohio, 


79; Kentucky, 80; Missouri, 82; Texas and 
Pennsylvania, 83; and Indiana, 88. Thus 
nearly the entire decline occurs in those States 
which are the principal corn-producers. 
Wheat and oats have also been impaired by 
the drought, though by no means soseriously. 
Welcome rains have now came, but in some 
sections were accompanied by such high winds 
as to do appalling damage. The Agricultural 
Departments of Nebraska, Kansas, and lowa 
aver that the rains will be of little help, and 
that the damage in those States is irreparable. 


The Financial astonishing changes in 
the corn market naturally 
stimulated further attacks on 
the Granger properties last week, producing 
some slight declines, but proving once more 
the reassuring fact that stocks are in the 
main firmly held. The money market re- 
mains about the same, call loans being 
at I per cent., and time contracts at I per 
cent. for thirty days to 3 per cent. for five 
months. The supply is good, and the same 
is true of commercial paper, the rates of 
which continue at 3 per cent. for sixty to 
ninety day indorsed bills receivable to 4 per 
cent. for prime single names four to six months 
to run. Foreign exchange is heavy, and, in 
consequence, less than half a trillion was 
exported last week. It is a pleasure to report 
that the item of loans in the New York City 
bank statement shows an increase of over two 
millions, and that the loss in gold and green- 
backs, about the same sum, was less than was 
generally expected. Deposits are down balf 
a million, and the reserve held in excess of 
legal requirements now starids at $67,000,000. 


Situation 


Chinese Now that there is some prospect 
Coménarcint of peril to them from the out- 
Sieste break of hostilities between the 


empires of Kuang Hsii and 
Mutsuhito, the conditions of commerce of 
Chinese ports open to foreign trade become 
doubly interesting. Beginning with the north- 
ernmost coast province, that of Shinking, 
we find its trade as represented at Newchang 
almost wholly agricultural, there being no 
manufacturing nor mining interests. Strange 
to say, seaweed is the principal import. It 
comes from Russian Manchuria, and is eaten 
as a vegetable. At the important port of 
Chefoo, the principal place to foreigners in the 
province of Shantung, and close to the im- 
portant fortification of Wei-Hai-Wei, the scene 
of the recent repulse, there has been an in- 
crease of trade in every direction except one, 
and that exception, gratifyingly enough, is in 
the importation of opium. Much of this 
commodity, as also of salt, comes from the 
treaty port of Szechwan. The ports on the 
Yangtse-Kiang River report a fair increase in 
imports of cotton goods and in exports of tea, 
silk, hides, and hemp, while in the province of 
Hunan, south of that river, great strides have’ 
been made both in manufacturing and mining 
enterprises. At Shanghai the increased trade 
with Japan is remarkable, as are the imports 
of Indian fabrics and Russian oil. Ningpo 
has repeated the history of Chefoo’s trade, the 
opium importation declining, while the total for- 
eign imports are increased by one-half. The 
commerce of Foochow, once so prominent, is 
now at astandstill. Crossing the channel, we 
come to Tamsui, in Formosa, where the new 
railway to Kelung has greatly aided the 
island’s trdde. Returning to the mainland at 
Amoy, we find that “ Japanese competition 
bids fair soon to drive China tea out of the 
American market where Amoy teas are sold. 
In the last ten years the Japan export to the 
United States has doubled, while the Amoy 
export has fallen fifty per cent. Strangely 
enough, the natives appear to view the loss 
and ruin of this important trade with absolute 
indifference, and without moving a finger to 
retrieve their position.” In the southern 
province of Quangtung, foreigners are, of 
course, heavily interested in Swatow, Hong 
Kong, and Canton. Business prospects are 
fair, tnough henceforth for the latter city 
prosperity must largely be conditioned on the 
development of the West River as the natural 
channel of trade for South China. 


A Turnin Mr. W. C. Ford, the Chief of the 
the Tide? Dureau of Statistics, has made 

these interesting statements re- 
garding our past, present, and future com- 
merce : 


Only relatively has the last twelvemonth proved 
disastrous, and i have not a little cause for h»peful- 
ness. It must be borne in mind that the United 
States were the last to teel the depression in trade. 
T mgougnoet Europe the reduction in the volume of 
trade has continued through three or more years; 
while the United States touched the highest export 
figures in 1892, the highest import hgures in 1893, and 
in 1894, in the face of most discouraging conditions, 
a very as surplus value of exports over imports is 
shown. Low prices have encouraged foreign buy- 
ers of our produce, and in the freest market in the 
world, London, the buyer has not been so tavored in 
fifty years. Low as was the general range of prices 
in July, 1893, a further fail ot about 6 per cent. has 
occurred since that time. In the face of a general 
fail throughout the world, it would be impossible to 
bolster up prices in one country, and the United 
States have suffered with the rest. 

In 1873 there occurred a crisis as severe as ever 
troubled the country in its economic experience. It 
was followed by six years of depression in all branches 
of industry and commerce. In that period imports 

eclined from year to year, and exports gave little 
promise of any market outside of necessary consump- 
tion. There was an absence of every speculative 
feature, and all transactions were on a safe rock- 

ttom basis. Naturally, the National revenues 
trom customs fell off, and, after a steady decline 
through the five years, touched the lowest point in 
1878, with $128,400,000. That was a phenomenally 
low return, the lowest since war-times. It occurred 
under the tariff law of 1873, which imposed an aver- 
age duty of 43 per cent. on dutiable imports. Many 
of the conditions of 1878 are now with us. Under an 
average duty of 49 per cent., the revenue from customs 
in 1894 was less than $4,000,000 more than in 1878. 
Taking into view the larger population and the 
greater capacity for consumption, such a comparison 
is startling. I draw from this conclusion that in the 
twelve months of 1894 the greatest possible range of 
depression was experienced. hat required six 
years from 1873 to 1878 has occupied — | one year at 
this time. If this be true. the likelih of a change, 
and a speedy one, for the better, is the only admissi- 
ble one. Lower we cannot go. 

Another reason leads me to take a hopeful view of 
the situation. Stress has been laid upon the very 
large excess in 1894 in the value of exports over im- 
ports—upward of $237,000,000. This feature also 
occurred as the end ot the depression of 1873. In ~ 
1878 the excess of exports over imports was $257,800.- 
ooo, and in 1879 $264,600,000. Gold began to flow in, 
and the resumption of specie payments was assured. 
While the results of a single year cannot be taken as 
an infallible guide, the similarity of the situation in 
1894 and in 1878 is so remarkable | feel confident that 
a turn 1n the tide is at hand. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Office, Company 5 
Building, 
308 & 310 
Walnut St., 


Philadelphia 


PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST 


%GUARANTEED 


By Bonds deposited with a Trustee. 
Sums of $100 and upwards received. 
BUFFALO SAVINGS AND LOAN ASS’N 
. 1344 E. Swan St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
GEORGE WapswortTH, Pres. OSIAH JewetTT, Treas. 


WESTERN MORTGAGES 


BOUGHT FOR CASH 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


You Are Losing 
if your savings are earn- 
ing only 3 or 4%. You 
should have at least 6% 
with perfect safety. 

Our little book is free. 


The Provident 
Co. 


Please mention The Outlook 
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Bits of Fun 


“ Now, Johnnie, what is a rudder?” “A 
stern necessity, sir.” —A/i/waukee |Visconsin. 

It’s in the nature of things that when a man 
is very short he should be more or less 
crusty.— Pittsburg Chronicle. 

“ Miss Streeter is learning to ride a bicycle.” 
“ How is she succeeding?” “Oh, she doesn’t 
get on very well.” —Zi/e. 

Von Biilow said of a certain pianist: “ He 
has a technique which enables him to over- 
come the simplest passages with the greatest 
difficulty.” — Youth's Companion. 

The Foreign Idea.—American Girl—Oh, 
yes. My home was in California, but I went 
to school in Boston. Interested Foreigner— 
Ach,so! Did you go home at nights ?—Zz/. 

“My sympathies,” said the effervescing 
young woman, “are altogether with the dear 
Japanese!” “So are our hired girl's,” re- 
sponded the matron; “she believes all china 
should be eternally smashed.”—/ndianafpolis 
Journal. 


Professor Garner, student of the monkey 
language, says that missionaries and Chris- 
tianity are bad for the natives of Africa, but 
he does not give the name of the monkey 
who told him so.—Chicago 7imes. 

Scene—A well-known hospital. Female out- 
patient is admitted fresh from wars, suffering 
from a severe bite on the arm. Doctor—A 
dog, I suppose? Female Out-Patient, with 
dignity—No, sir; another lady !— 77d-Bits. 

“ Strange,” said the Major, “some people 
are never contented. After having all their 
limbs broken, their heads smashed, and their 
brains knocked out, they will actually go to 
law and try to get further damages.” —Grip. 

“There is one thing about me that I don’t 
understand,” said Tommy, thoughtfully, “and 
that’s why it is that making marks on wall- 
paper is such lots of fun, and making ’em in 
copy-books in school is such hard work.”— 
Toronto Mail. 

Anarchists.— Little Ethel—What is these 
Anarchist people talking about? Little 
Johnny—Why, they want everything every- 
body else has got, and they never wash their- 
selves. Little Ethel—Oh, I see. They is 
the little boys growed up.— Good News. 

First Quack—Here is a letter it would 
hardly do for us to publish. A man writes: 
‘“[ have just taken the first bottle of your 
medicine—” Second Quack—Well? First 
Quack—There it breaks off short and is 
signed in another handwriting: “ Per execu- 
tor.”—F xchange. 

Wool—I had our friend, the musical critic, 
with me at Hobokenhurst two or three days 
last week. Van Pelt—Enjoyed himself, didn’t 
he? Wodl—Nota bit; the robins insisted on 
singing every morning, when it was perfectly 
clear to him that they didn’t know the first 
thing about music.—Zz/e. 

Old Squire C--—, one of the first clerks of 
Cass County, Missouri, was a man who, 
although his early education had been sadly 
neglected, fairly reveled in the use of big 
words. The grand jury had come into court 
to report a lot of indictments which it had 
found, and upon which the foreman had prop- 
erly indorsed “ A true bill,” signing his name. 
The clerk, not being satisfied with the sim- 
plicity with which justice was clothing herself, 
wrote upon each indictment, under the fore- 
man’s name, the following: “ We, the under- 
signed jurors, concur in the above effluvia,” 
to which each juror signed his name, suppos- 
ing it to be some necessary legal appendage. 
—Green Bag. 


A Bad Beginning 
The other day, in a corner of a veranda, the 
Listener (of the Boston “ Transcript”) hap- 
pened to hear a man who was on the other 
side of a lattice engaged evidently in a little 
friendly admonition of another man. “ Now, 


Jim,” said he, “ you’ve got to stop it; it’s a 
foolish habit. It makes people think you're 
crazy; and I'll be hanged if | don’t know but 
you're getting so.” Jim said nota word in re- 
ply. He seemed to be taking this plain talk 
well, or else he was a surly, dogged fellow. 
“ Just think of it !” the voice went on; “ you're 
no sooner alone than you begin jabbering to 
yourself like an idiot. Sometimes you talk 
to yourself about serious concerns. If the 
habit grows on you, as it seems to be doing, 
you'll presently be giving yourself away badly. 
Some of your affairs of the heart will be com- 
ing out next, and getting you into trouble. 
No, Jim, it won’t do—it won't do.” Still Jim 
held his tongue. “Now you'll rattle on to 
yourself about things that aren’t of much 
consequence, or ordinary business affairs ; and 
it doesn’t make a great deal of difference 
about those even if somebody does hear them ; 
but suppose, when the habit is so fixed on you 
that you don’t know what you are saying, 
some of the boys should overhear you mur- 
muring to yourself, ‘Oh, Emily, Emily, Emily, 
Emily!’ wouldn’t you be guyed unmercifully, 
though ? and it would serve you right.” Jim 
still doggedly held his peace, though the voice 
waited five minutes, perhaps, for a _ reply. 
“Yes, quit it, Jim!” presently the voice began, 
“before it gets a firm grip on you! When- 
ever you hear yourself beginning to utter a 
word, choke it right off in the middle. Bite 
itin two. Stop talking aloud to yourself— 
stop it, I say, stop it, or it'll get the better of 
you!” Then there was a sigh—evidently 
from Jim. The Listener could not resist the 
temptation to peep around the lattice at the 
fellows. He did so; and there was only one 
man there. 


Why Not 
Bathe 


in a Porcelain-Lined Bath? 


Our baths are practically everlasting, are 
easily kept sweet and clean, and are always 
inviting. They cost but little more than the 
old style when the expense of the necessary 
woodwork, drip-pan, etc., is added to the price 
of the tub itself. Write us for our illus- 
trated Catalogue and Price-list. 


STANDARD MFG. CO. 
Box 1454 G., Pittsburg, Pa. 


TYPEWRITERS. 


Unprejudiced advice given. All makes half price. Shipped any. 


Exchanging « Specialty. Monthly pay- 
men ne condition. 

TYPEWRITER £08 BROADWAY, 
BARGAIN CHANGE. New Yorx. 


HAVE YOU FARMS 


Or other Real Estate in the » 
which you desire to Sel! 7? 
This Association can sell them. 
The problem solved by the new application 
of an old principle. Every Investur can 
unload his unprofitable Western Real Estate 
under the new plan, which is equal in 
importance to a great modern invention. 

Prospectus free on application to the 

ATLAS BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATION, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 


*VIELD EIGHT PER CENT. 


WA RRANTS F. NEWHALL, 


£35 Drexel Drened 


COUNTY, § SCHOOL CITY 


Lean Association. Paid ta 


25 Years of success 


proves merit. Since its first introduc- 
tion a quarter century ago 


SILVER RO- 
ELEC POLISH 


has gained friends daily. ‘To-day it’s 
used in nearly all civilized countries. 
Think of sending from CHINA for 
silver polish. They do, and to us. 


Trial for the 
ag post-paid, 15 cents 
t's sold everywhere. 


THE ELECTRO Sti. ICON CO., 72 John St., New York 


BEST &CO 


Children’s 
Shoes 


That pinch or rub, or press the soft 
joints out of shape, or whose imperfect 
inings bruise and irritate the tender 
soles—are too dear to be bought at aay 
price. 


At $1.75. 

We have a Russet Goat Shoe that we 
have sold for years and know it will give 
entire satisfaction; it is made of the 
best imported materials, on a broad- 
toe last, and cut and finished with a 
view to supporting the child’s foot with- 
out pressure anywhere. Spring Heels 


Sizes 4 to & ‘half sizes included’, 
widths, B, C, D, 


For Babies— 


Same material. hand-turned —(not 
spring heels), $1.14. 


Sizes 2 to 7, half sizes included 
widths, A, B, C, Dand E. 


Shoes as well as everything else for 
children can be purchased to the best 
ndvantage here where their outfitting 
is the special business. 


Catalogue and mail order blank sent on application. 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y, 


Thuis skirt 


binding does 


not break— 


First Quality 
Bias Velveteen Binding 
that /asts as /org as the skirt. 


Ask your dressmaker, 


R 7 
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About People 


_ —It seems that Mr. Manns, of London, 
‘and young Siegfried Wagner, of Baireuth, are 
the only ambidexter conductors of orchestras. 

—Yale University has the unique and pre- 
eminent distinction of having three graduates 
as judges out of the nine men who constitute 
the bench of the Supreme Court. They are 
Justices Brewer, Brown, and Shiras. - 

—QOur new Minister to Russia, the Hon. 
Clifton R. Breckinridge, of Arkansas, has 
served in Congress for twelve years, and lat- 
terly has been Chairman Wilson’s right-hand 
man on the Committee of Ways and Means. 

—Washingtonians are proposing the erec- 
tion of a monument to Pierre l’Enfant, after 
whose plans the city was laid out. He was an 
engineer officer in the Revolutionary War. 
His grave lies just beyond the District line at 
Green Hill, Prince George’s County, Maryland. 
He died in 1824. 

—It is claimed that Bishop Balsley, of Ribe, 
Denmark, the author of * Luther’s Little Cate- 
chism,” is a better-paid author than Zola. 
One verse of our Lord’s Prayer, “Give us 
this day our daily bread,” accompanied by the 
explanatory remark, “Pray for that only 
which you need,” has been calculated to be 
worth $1,000 to the Bishop. , 

—lIt is said that the first time in history when 
a royal personage has come forward as a poet- 
composer over his own signature will be next 
October, when Messrs. Bote & Bock, of Berlin, 
will bring out the “Song to Aegir; Words 
and Music by William II., Emperor of Ger- 
many.” The receipts from the sal¢ will be 


' added to the endowment of the splendid me- 


morial church to William I. 

—In commenting on the number of fine 
hymns written by Bishop Coxe, of the Epis- 
copal Diocese of Western New York, the 
“Christian Advocate” (Methodist) says: 
* Some of Bishop Coxe’s hymns are found in 
the collections of every religious body in 
America, except in the official collections of 
his own Church. This is accounted for by his 
too scrupulous modesty; as a member of the 
Hymnal Committee in 1869 and 1871 he re- 
fused to permit the insertion of his own 
lyrics.” 

—Ruggiero Leoncavallo is a famous worker. 
He is writing no less than three operas at 
once, along with a ballet on the subject of 
*“ Reineke Fuchs,” after Goethe’s well-known 
poem. At Bologna, recently, Leoncavallo went 
to the performance of one of his own operas. 
The audience was enthusiastic, but the com- 
poser did not applaud. Finally his neighbor 
could stand it nolonger, and inquired if Leon- 
cavallo did not enjoy the opera. The com- 
poser explained by going into a cynical expla- 
nation of the passing fame of one who would 
write “I Pagliacci” and the enduring fame of 
the great German composers, even humming 
a motif from their works to show what might 
have been stolen from them. The next morn- 
ing the would-be humorist was horrified to see 
all of his remarks in print in the daily paper 
under the title “ Leoncavallo on ‘1 Pagliacci.’” 
His neighbor had been the paper’s music 
critic, who had recognized him, but had kept 
astutely still. 

—Professor Josef Hyrtl, the eminent 
Vienna anatomist, who has just died. was in 
every way a most remarkable man. Consid- 
ering his modest income, his benefactions 
were astonishing. He was continually sup- 
porting poor students and aiding charitable 
institutions. To crown all, he erected at 
Médling, near Vienna, two orphan asylums, at 
a cost of $150,000. Hyrtl was the first Ger- 


man writer to publish an independent treatise ° 


on topographical anatomy. His famous hand- 
book on that subject appeared in 1847, and all 
of his subsequent publications have been trans- 
lated into every European language. The 
Professor was as marvelous a linguist as he 
was an original investigator. His command 
of the classics was amazing, and he was never 
so happy as when explaining his views in 
elegant Latin to an audience representing 
many nations. In 1861 he delivered a much- 
admired extemporaneous discourse in French 
before the Académie Francaise. In his seven- 
tieth year he took up Hebrew and Arabic, and 
with such success as three years later to pub- 


lish a remarkable work upon the ideas of Jew- 
ish and Moorish physicians. 


Friedrich Smetana 


Of this composer, to whom only tardy jus- 
tice has been done, the “* Evening Post” says: 
‘ While Bohemia has always been considered 
one of the most musical countries in the 
world, it has been generally assumed that Dr. 
Dvorak was the first and only great musical 
genius produced by it. But within the last 
few years the eyes of the world have at last 
been opened to the fact that there was 
another genuine musical genius in Bohemia; 
a genius who, while not ranking quite as high 
as Dvorak, nevertheless deserved honors which 
he never received, and which many undeserv- 
ing composers had thrust upon them. His 
name was Friedrich Smetana, and his life was 
one of those tragedies which fill the pages of 
musical biography. He died, aged sixty, in 
1884, without having received any recognition 
from the world except (contrary to the 
proverb) in his native country, one of his 
operas having had its one hundredth perform- 
ance at Prague two years before his death. 
But even in the neighboring Vienna his works 
were practically ignored till 1892, when two of 
his operas were performed there by a Bohe- 
mian company. Everybody was surprised and 
delighted, and wondered why such music had 
been ignored. From that time dates Sme- 
tana’s European fame, and to-day there is 
hardly an opera-house in Germany where his 
‘ Bartered Bride’ is not a regular feature of 
the repertory. This opera will probably 
remain the most popular of his works, but it 
will doubtless pave the way for some of its 
seven companions. Ten years before his 
death Smetana became deaf, and, like Bee- 
thoven, he wrote his best works after he had 
lost his hearing. But worse things were to 
come. When his countrymen gave him an 
ovation at the hundredth performance of his 
opera, he was already of unsound mind, and 
soon afterwards he died insane, like Schumann 
and Donizetti.” 


Don't put up with smoking 
or smelly lamps or breaking 
chimneys. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for “Index to 
Chimneys’; and make your 
dealer get the right shape 
and size and glass. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
glass. 


Nothing but Heat 


Well, isn’t that enough? 
aay What else do you want a 
stove to give? 
ASHES? NO! 
SMOKE? NO! 


SMELL? NO! 


We guarantee that none of 
these three evils will trouble 
you if you use our new and 
beautiful 


PURITAN 

OIL HEATER 

NUMBER 44 
NOTHING BUT HEAT 


Put them anywhere. 5¢ 
cents per day runs them. 


Write for 
Puritan Catalogue. 
It gives 
all the facts. 


Price $s.00, freight paid. 
Cleveland Foundry Co. 


77 Platt Street, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


HE best investment in real-estate is to 
keep buildings well painted. Paint protects the house and 


saves repairs. 


house has remained unsold for want of paint. 


You sometimes want to sell—many a good 


The rule should 


be though, “the best paint or none.” That means 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


You cannot afford to use cheap paints. 


To be sure of getting 


Strictly Pure White Lead, look at the brand; any of these are safe: 


** ANCHOR ” (Cincinnati). 


*JEWETT ” (New York). 


“ARMSTRONG & McKELVY” (Pittsburgh). ‘‘ KENTUCKY ” (Louisville). 


* ATLANTIC” (New York). 

** BEYMER-BAUMAN " (Pittsburgh). 
* BRADLEY ” (New York). 

** BROOKLYN” (New York). 
**COLLIER ” (St. Louis). 

** CORNELL ” (Buffalo). 

** DAVIS-CHAMBERS ” (Pittsburgh). 
** ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati), 

‘* FAHNESTOCK ” (Pittsburgh). 


** JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO.”’ (Phila.) 
** MORLEY ” (Cleveland). 

** MISSOURI "’ (St. Louis). 

**RED SEAL ” (St. Louis). 

**SALEM " (Salem, Mass.) 

** SHIPMAN ” (Chicago). 

** SOUTHERN "’(St. Louis and Chicago). 
**ULSTER (New York). 

** UNION "’ (New York). 


For CoLors.—National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 


These colors are sold in one-pound cans, each can being sufficient to tint 25 pounds of Strictly 


Pure White Lead the desired shade ; they are in no sense ready-mixed 


paints, but a combination of 


perfectly pure colors in the handiest form to tint Strictly Pure White Lead. 


A good many thousand dollars have been saved 


property-owners by having our book on 


painting and color-card, Send us a postal card and get both free. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO.. New York 


*TIFFANY: GLASS DECORATING:COMPANY: 
WORKERS :DOMESTIC:%S ECCLESIASTICAL: 


DECORATIONS: 


*MEMORIALS-: 


* 333 TO FOVRTH AVENVE* 


BREVITY 

IS THE SOUL OF WIT.’’ 
GOOD WIFE, 
YOU NEED 


SAPOLIO 
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Good Deeds 


In order thoroughly to investigate the in- 
famous sweating system as practiced in Lon- 
don, Miss Beatrice Potter, a practical sym- 
pathizer with the down-trodden, herself took 
lessons in dressmaking, and, when she was 
sufficiently adept, started forth to find employ- 
ment. It was along and hard struggle to finda 
place, and still harder to comply with existing 
conditions, but the results of her observation, 
as related in Mr. Charles Booth’s and in her 
own books, have been most valuable in bring- 
ing before the public some realization of a 
very present evil. Miss Potter married Mr. 
Sidney Webb, a worker like herself. The 
Webbs have now become even more famous 
through their “ History of Trades-U nionism.” 


On the 13th, at the Memorial Hospital at 
(‘range, N. J., occurred the death of George 
R. Graham, during the early forties the pub- 
lisher of “Graham's Magazine.” Elis list of 
contributors included Bryant, Cooper, Long- 
fellow, Poe, Bayard Taylor, Russell Lowell, 
Saxe, Willis, Whipple, and Thomas Dunn 
English. Of these the last named is the only 
survivor. In 1846 Mr. Graham went into 
daily journalism. He bought and edited the 
Philadelphia “ North American.” Later he 
lost heavily through speculation and hard 
times. Later still he retired to Orange, N. J., 
iv live, but became almost penniless. When 
his condition became known to the late 
George W. Childs, that philanthropist had him 
sent to the Orange Hospital, and not only 
paid his bills at that institution until he him- 
self died, but went frequently to Orange to 
see the venerable publisher. 


Lr. Harper, the President of the University 
of Chicago, thus recapitulates the good deeds 
in gifts of money to the institution for the 
past few years: “ First of all, the promise in 
May, 1889, of $600,000 by Mr. Rockefeller, if 
$400,000 more should be secured. In connec- 
tion with this the gift of land by Mr. Marshall 
Field. Next the million given by Mr. Rocke- 
feller for graduate instruction in September, 
i890. In July, 1891, the Ogden gift, of which 
one-third has been received—three-quarters 
of a million. In October, 1891, the gift of 
$40,000 for the Berlin library. In February, 
i892, another million from Mr. Rockefeller. 
In May the union of the Theological Semi- 
nary, with its funds and property amounting to 
$300,000. In July the completion of the mill- 
ion-dollar subscription for buildings and equip- 
ment. In October, 1892, almost on the day 
of our opening. Mr. Yerkes’s gift for the Ob- 
servatory, which will amount to at. least a 
quarter of a million. In December another 
milion from Mr. Rockefeller, a Christmas 
gift, and a million for equipment and general 
expense.” 


A year ago Jessie Creek, a little girl ten 
years of age, was walking along a railway 
track in Ohio when she noticed that the tres- 
tlework of a bridge spanning a deep gully was 
in flames. She knew that one of the World’s 
Fair excursion trains was about due. What 
must be done? With heroic precocity this 
intelligent child quickly took off her red flan- 
nel petticoat and began to wave it as the only 
signal, running meanwhile up the track as fast 
as she could. Fortunately, she had reached a 
lonk stretch of track in time for the engineer 
to see the signal and to s'ow up before the 
bridge was reached. The passengers crowded 
out on to the platforms to know the cause of the 
sudden stoppage, and Jessie Creek found her- 
self transformed into a heroine. On that train 
were several French tourists, who were even 
more astounded at the intelligence of the child 
th an at her bravery. They carried the story 

ack to France, and the incident so impressed 

he late -President Carnot that, after proper 
‘nvestigation through Governor McKinley, he 
actually sent to Jessie Creek a medal of the 
Legion of Honor. 


Unthinkable Distances 


The distance to the nearest “fixed” star 
‘as been computed by the best astronomers 
‘0 be about 20,000,000,000,009 miles, a distance 
9 Vast that a trip to our own sun seems but a 


pleasure-trip in comparison. If we attempt to 
fix an average distance for the fixed stars, we 
cannot safely place them nearer than 40,000,- 
000,000,000 miles away, and what does this 
involve ? 

Light, which reaches us from the sun in 
eight and one-half minutes, would take seventy 
years in making a journey betweer. the aver- 
age fixed star and our litsle world. 

If the volume of space included within our 
solar system were occupied by one huge globe 
5.600,000,000 miles in diameter, even such a 
mighty mass would be but as a feather in the 
marvelous spread of space surrounding it. 
The sea of space would contain 2,700,000,000,- 
000,000 of such globes, each swinging at a dis- 
tance approximating 500,000 miles apart ! 


Rusifoam 


A PERFECT LIQUID DENTIFRICE 
DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. 


ITS USE INSURES 
BEAUTIFUL 
CLEAN TEETH 


Price 25 cents 


— 


Indisputable Evidence 


Of the Successful Treatment of Consumption 
and Chest Diseases by the English Method, 
as Discovered and Practiced by George 
Thomas Congreve. 


THIRTEENTH INTERVIEW 


By our Special Commissioner 


With Mr. David Cherrett, The Shubbery, New- 
town, Parkstone, Dorset. 


In more ways than one Mr. David Cherrett is a 
remarkable man. In the first place, after being dis- 
charged years ago from the Royal Navy as ** beyond 
recovery,”’ he is now well, hale, and hearty. 

In the second, being compelled by his business to 
walk nearly all day, every day. he counts it a privilege 
to walk on most regular week-evenings, and mostly 
every Sunday, six or seven miles to hold preaching 
services. 

At my request Mr. Cherrett came to me at my 
hotel in Bournemouth, and there it was we had the 
brief conversation which follows: 

My first question had reference to the disease 
mentioned on Mr. Cherrett’s certificate of discharge 
fromthe Royal Navy, and his condition of health at 
that time. In reply, Mr. Cherrett said: 

“| was in the hospital about three months, having 
previously been for a short time in sick quarters. 
The entry on the certificate shows that | was suffer- 
ing from chronic bronchitis and general debility. | 
raised a large quantity of phlegm, and sometimes a 
little blood.”’ 

“I saw your sister a month ago, Mr. Cherrett, 
and she told me she quite thought you were going to 
die. Did you share her belief ?’’ 

“Well, I certainly didn’t think I was going to get 
better. I was very weak indeed, but I soon gained 
strength after I had adopted Mr. Congreve’s treat- 
ment for a few weeks. My recovery was gradual, 
but I am thankful to say it was sure,and my cure 
has been permanent.” 

“ Then you have had no return of any of the symp- 
toms since ’”’ 

“ None at all.” 

“ How long ago was this, Mr. Cherrett ?” 

* Between nine and ten years ago; it was in Jan- 
uary, 1883, that I left the navy.” 

** Do you mind telling me what you have done for 
a living since ?”’ 

“ For some years now | have been selling tea in 
the villages in the district.” 

** Does not that involve a great deal of walking?’ 

“ Yes, I walk on an average one hundred miles a 
week—winter and summer—all the year round.”’ 

“ That seems a great distance, Mr. Cherrett ?”’ 

think nothing of 

Here I feel compelled to say that, although he 
might have ridden nearly the whole distance by train, 
Mr. Cherrett chose to walk from his residence to 
Bournemouth—a distance of five miles each way— 
and that after walking all day on his business. 


In answer to a further question, Mr. Cherrett said : 

“IT am a lay preacher connected with the Baptist 
denomination, and it very seldom happens that | 
have a free evening. I am conducting services some- 
where or other in the villages, and I usually walk to 
my engagements.” 

“Shall I be right in saying that since you recovered 
under Mr. Congreve’s care you have ailed nothing ?”’ 

“IT have had the best of health. Quite recently I 
have been examined by a doctor, who has certified 
that | am quite fit for work in the foreign mission 
field. I have recommended Mr. Congreve’s treatment 
largely, and I know many who have benefited by fol- 
lowing it.’’ 

Mr. Cherrett was good enough to accord me his 
permission to publish this account of our interview, 
and to say that he would be glad at any time to an- 
swer any inquiries from persons who may be inter- 
ested in cases similar to his own. m 

(In a letter of Jan. 4 [written since this interview | 
Mr. Cherrett says: “1 am constantly recommending 
your treatment. In going about as a local preacher 
I have frequent opportunities so to do.”) 


Every person suffering from Chest Disease, and 
all of weak lungs and delicate habit, should read my 
book on Consumption of the Lungs or Decline, and 
its successful treatment, showing that formidable 
disease to be curable in all its stages, with observa- 
tions on Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Chronic Bronchi- 
tis ; together with accounts of nearly 400 successfully 
cured cases, any one of which may be like yours, 
to be had, post free, for 25 cts., or the book will be 
sent free with every first order of $1.00 bottle of my 
Balsamic Elixir. 

CONGREVE’S BALSAMIC ELIXIR can be ob 
tained from many drug-stores, but it will take some 
time before it will be introduced into all of them 
throughout this vast country. If your druggist has not 
yet put it in stock, it will be sent you, carriage paid, 
from my own cepot, on receipt of 50 cts., $1.00, $1.75, 
$3.75, or $7.00, according to the size of the bottle 
ordered. 

GEO. THOMAS CONGREVE, 
London, Eng , and 4 Wooster Street, New York. 
Mention this paper. 


BERKELEY TEMPLE 


INSTITUTE of APPLIED CHRISTIANITY 


For Men and Women 


This institution provides, at a minimum cost, in- 
struction in all of the new and a proved methods of 
Chnistian and Philanthropic wee. Special facilities 
for stunyeng the problems of the country church 
city evangelization, home missions, and associated 
charities. Students allowed to engage in various 
kinds of Christian work while pursuing their studies. 
An evening department and a correspondence de- 
partment. Tuition, fifty dollars a year. 

Rev. Charles A. Dic kinson, President Board 
of Trustees; Rev. Lawrence Phelps, Principal. 

A notable list of lecturers and instructors. Send 
stamp for a copy of the Prospectus. Address 


Berkeley Temple lastitute ef Applied Christianity 


Station A, Boston, Mass. 
SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. 


FOR SALE CHEAP.—2% opera-chairs with rever- 
sible back for teacher, book-racks and hat-racks attached, 
in use about four years by the wis Avenue Congrega- 
tional Church, Brooklyn, N..Y. eason for selling, 
making change in Sunday- school room. Suitable for 
room used for both church and a -school burngees. 
F. A. YARD, 659 Putnam Avenue. Brooklyn, N 


A YEAR IN EUROPE.—A lady and her 
much experienced in foreign travel, will take a small 
party of six ladies to Europe for a year of study and 
travel, visiting Germany, Switzerland, Italy, Paris, and 
London. Six months in Berlin. References exchanged 
For itinerary address No. 7,075.care The Outlook. 


BEAUTIFUL VILLA, with nearly two acres of 
ground, near Lafayette Colle e, for sale. ‘jews sur 
passingly beautiful and most ealthful location. Price 

2,000. Terms easy. H.T. FRUEAU FF, Easton, Pa 


WANTED —Position for lady of long experience 
teaching French, German, gigcutign and physical culture. 
Satisfactory testimonials. to gccording to 
duties assumed. Address Ne ary OF O77, care The Outlook. 


A YOUNG LADY, a college graduate, with experi- 
ence in teaching, wishes to secure a position as teacher 
in a family, private school, or as a companion. Refer 
ences exchanged. No. 7,138, care The Outlook. 


A COUNTRY HOME and private instruction for 
young girls. or children im a family of ladies with ex- 
perience. The best of references given and required. 
Address Box 246, Englewood, N. J. 


FOR SALE~—Only. second-hand Bookstore, 
established seven years in college etic 
man, with $s,coocash. Address 2% 
of Outlook, New York. 


WANTED—A kindergarten governess to live in a 
family with two children and have charge of a small 
class. Address Mrs. C. M. CONE, Hartford, Vermont. 


A PUPIL OF MRS. EWING desires position as 
housekeeper) in private family or public institution. Ad- 
dress Mrs. W., Box 1,636, Chautauqua, N 

WANTED— Lady Principal of education, ability, and 
experience to take charge of the ladies’ department im the 
Agricultural College, Storrs, Conn. 


: 
E. W. HOYT / 
: & CO., 
| 
| 


